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For the Woman's Journal, 


SONNET. 


BY ELLA DIETZ. 





In mellow twilight by the river-side, 
I walked, and watched the turgid water flow. 
Some boats sped swiftly down the rushing tide, 
While others tacked with painful toil and slow, 
And gained but little ‘gainst th’opposing stream; 
But all my hope and care was with their s rife, 
The idlers seemed like visions of a dream, 
The toilers, the realities of life. 
So dot: Thy heart in pity watch my bark, 
As one that struggles with an adverse fate 
Against the stre 'm, and through the gathering dark, 
To find its anchorage and day await; 
But I full oft, sore tried, would fain give o'er, 
Did I not feel Thee watching fr m the shore. 
London, Dec., 1874. 
<—-e - 


For the Woman’s Journal, 
THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY FE. ¢. H. 





Our schoolhouse is a structure grand, 
Its age, six thousand years; 

The playground, free, unbounded space— 
We're out among the spheres. 

And Adam was a pupil first— 
But he is long since dead— 

Then Eve was brought to take her place, 
And both stood at the head. 

And thus the class runs all the way, 
Two lines—a spelling match— 

Each are prepared to do a part, 
And yet a partner catch. 

The house was new, and they, the first, 
They had the nicest room; 

But they were perfect scholars then, 
A happy bride and groom. 

The rooms are still all beautiful, 
Each climate and each race; 

A graded school and scholarship— 
Diplomas all are grace! 

Since Adam was a scholar too— 
He had no right to rule; 

God, oracle and premier was, 
And still controls the school. 

In this our earthly college, the 
Departments all are full 

Of boys and girls throughout the course— 
Respecting nature’s rule. 

So, we will altogether rise— 
The sexes not alone, 

Observe the graded scholarship, 
And graduate as one, 


LITTLE FEET. 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 





Two little feet, so small that both may neatle 
In one caressing hand— 

Two tender feet upon the untried border 
Of Life's mysterious land. 

Dimpled and soft, and pink as peach-tree blozsoms 
In April's fragrant days, 

How can they walk among the briery tangles 
Edging the world’s rough ways? 

These rose-white feet along the doubtful future 
Must bear a woman’s load; 

Alas! since Woman has tha | eaviest burden, 
And walks the hardest road. 

Love, for a while, will make the path before them 
All dainty, smooth and fair— 

Will call away the brambles, letting only 
The roses blossom there; 

But when the mother's watchful eyes are shrouded 
Away from sight of men, 

And these dear feet are left without her guiding, 
Who shall direct them then? 





How will they be allured, betrayed, deluded, 
Poor little untaught feet!— 
Into what dreary mazes will they wander? 
What dangers will they meet? 
Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 
Of Sorrow’s tearful shades? 
Or find the upland slopes of Peace and Beauty, 
Whose sunlight never fades? 
Will they go toiling up Ambition’s summit, 
The common world above? 
Or in some nameless vale, securely sheltered, 
Walk side by side with Love? 
Some feet there be which walk Life's track unwound- 
ed, 
Which tind but pleasant ways; 
Some hearts there be, to which this life is only 
A round of happy days. 
But they are few. Far more there are who wander 
Without a hope or friend— 
Who find their journey full of pains and losses, 
And long to reach the end, 
How shall it be with her, the tender stranger, 
Fair faced and gentle-ey ed, 
Before whose unstained feet the world’s rude high- 
way 
Stretches so strange aud wide? 
Ah! who may read the future? For our darling 
We crave all blessings sweet, 
And pray that He who feed- the erying ravens 
Will guide the baby’s feet. 
+ 


SOMEWHERE OR OTHER. 


CURISTINA G, ROSSETTI, 





Somewhere or other there must surely be 
The face not seen, the voice not heard, 
The heart that not yet—never yet—ah me! 
Made answer to my word. 

Somewhere or other, may be near or far; 
Past land and sea, clean out of sight; 

Beyond the wandering moon, beyond the star 
That tracks her night by night. 

Somewhere or other, may be far or near; 
With just a wall, a hedge, between; 

With just the last leaves of the dying year 
Fallen on aturf grown green. 





“ONLY A GIRL.” 


The following brief and terrific record is 
taken from the Springfield Republican : 

A Morner or Criminats.—Some of the 
most curious and remarkable criminal statis- 
tics ever obtained have just been given to the 
public by Dr. Harris of New York. His at- 
tention was called, some time since, to a coun- 
ty on the upper Hudson, which showed a re- 
markable proportion of crime and poverty to 
the whole population—4s0 of its 40,000 inhab- 
itants being in the almshouse,—and, upon 
looking into the records a little, he found cer- 
tain names continually appearing. Becoming 
interested in the subject, he concluded to 
search the genealogies of these families, and, 
after a thorough investigation, he discovered 
that from a young girl named ‘‘Margaret,”— 
who was left adrift, nobody remembers how, 
in a village of the county, seventy years ago, 
and, in the absence of an almshouse, was left 
to grow up as best she could,—have descend- 
ed two hundred criminals. As an illustration 
of this remarkable record, in one singie gen- 
eration of her unhappy line there were twenty 
children; of these, three died in infancy, and 
seventeen survived to maturity. 
enteen, nine served in the state prisons for 
high crimes an aggregate term of fifty years, 
while the others were frequent inmates of 
jails and penitentiaries and almshouses! The 
whole number of this girl’s descendants, 
through six generations, is nine hundred, and 
besides the two hundred who are on record as 
criminals, a large number have been idiots, 
imbeciles, drunkards, lunatics, prostitutes and 
paupers. <A stronger argument for careful 
treatment of pauper children than these fig- 
ures could hardly be found. 

How little it could have occurred to those 
who knew this poor Margaretin her girlhood, 
—who perhaps pointed the finger of warning 
at her, or withheld the aid that might have 
saved her, or refused to help her back to vir- 
tue, or perhaps tempted her deeper into sin,— 
how little they dreamed what a mighty influ- 
ence that young creature was to exert in their 
community! They followed her career in 
imagination no more than we follow that of 
any stray girl whom we idly notice as she 
passes along the street, little dreaming that 
our own or our children’s fate may yet be in- 
terlinked with hers. Many an indignant ma- 
tron, who spurned this poor Margaret as an 


outeast, may have borne children whose chil- | 


dren were contaminated by the influence of 
Margaret's descendants. Many a respectable 
man who felt his own early sins rebuked when 
her sins were mentioned, may have left de- 
scendants who were entangled in the dark 
deeds of her posterity. In her life time she 
was a waif, a stray; she could be nothing to 
the virtuous, except an object of pity or dis- 
dain. Now, after generations have passed, 
she turns out to have had, perhaps, more in- 
fluence on her community than any of the 
virtuous themselves. 
built the church, the saintly clergymen who 
preached in it, can hardly be claimed, after 
seventy years, as having had so much influ- 
ence over the village, the county, or the state, 


as this n-glected girl, who perhaps never | 


crossed the church threshold. 

Who was Margaret? What was she like? 
I fancy her to have resembled the pretty Irish 
child of fifteen whom I yesterday saw one of 
our policemen taking to the State Almshouse, 
whither her father and mother, both hopeless 


| drunkards, had preceded her. 
graceful girl, with soft dark eyes, straight | 


Of the sev- | 


The village squire who | 


eyebrows, delicately cut features, full of shy 
and tremulous expression—young enough to 
have a childlike air, old enough to draw down 
| her veil when too closely regarded—drifting 


on, with this fatal gift of grace and prettiness, | 


who can tell into what future,—thus may 
Margaret have looked. Or, more probably, 
she may have been, even from girlhood, a 
dull, obtuse, feeble-minded, unattractive crea- 
| ture—with hereditary traits of evil already 
| strong in her blood—sinking into wrong the 
| more hopelessly in proportion as she had less 
| sense of shame. At any rate, attractive or 
repulsive, gifted or deficient in gifts, Margaret 
lived; and the statistics show to what dis- 
| astrous purpose. Kings and conquerors have 
| their monuments; even James Fisk, Jr. has 


| his; but this poor girl has her ineffaceable 
! 


memorial in the records of her county, brought 
} 


A lithe and} as those who do not know anything. 


What | 
an astonishing amount of information is given 
by those who have none to give! 

Of course we made the jelly in the kitchen. 
Now an ideal kitchen is a very pretty thing; 
a very delightful thing, in fact, and altogeth- 
er lovely; but a real kitchen is quite another 
affair. 
| Clean, shiny, bright, but distance lends en- 

chantment to the view, and we like to see 
them from afar. 

We are blessed with a plurality of kitchens, 
both of which are roomy and old, with win- 
dows looking east, south and west; the glow 
of the sunrise, and the gleam of its setting 
brighten them. While we worked and mused, 
the sun was shining. That was well, for there 


There are some very pleasant ones, | 


_ ries she raised this season, 


| 
- 
| 
| 


may be truth in the theory that spiritual as | 


well as material flavors are mingled into our 
various concoctions. Sunshine acts well on 


| the spirit, therefore in sunshine we should 


| Fuller, and Mary Lyon. 


NO. 2, 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Tur Countess or Duptey has been robbed 
of jewels valued at £50,000, 
Mrs. E. M. Kine is prepared to lecture on 
Housekeeping,” ‘Associated 
* and other kindred topics. 


**Co-operative 


Homes,’ 


Mrs. Marsuatt, of Dubuque, Lowa, has 
received 32250 for 18,000 quarts of strawber- 
from three and a 
half acres of ground. 

Mrs. 8S. M. C. Perkins recently lectured 
in Cobleskill, N. Y., on the lives of Margaret 
Her address is high 
ly commended by the /ndex of that city. 

MApame Yosuipa, wife of the new Japan- 
ese minister at Washington, has engaged a 
French mantua-maker, and an English ladies’ 
maid, asshe intends to *‘go into society.” 


Lapy Avousta Staney, an eminent Eng- 


| to light by the terrible zeal of a statistician, | work. Westirred the jelly, noting, meantime, | lish friend of Suffrage, is slowly recovering 


As with a queen, only her first name is pre- the pleasant outlook from eastern and south- | from an indisposition which has caused the 


|} served; we know not her family; she is not ern windows; what of slowly lengthening | greatest anxiety to her wide circle of friends. 
‘ even Margaret of Anjou, she is simply an al- | shadows, of almost leatless boughs, of flutter- | 


| most forgotten Margaret of New York. But 
she is sucha queen as the weird pen of Baud- 
| elaire or of Swinburne might picture—parent 
| of a race anointed to rule only in the under- 
world of shame and despair. 

One of Wordsworth’s most powerful poems 
is that called “The Affliction of Margaret,” 
| painting, in colors that seem to be made of 


| the human heart’s own atoms (in Margaret 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Fuller's phrase.) the distress of a mother who 
| has for seven years been deserted by her only 


| son. 
“Was ever darkness like to this?” 


ing. falling yellow leaves, of distant hazy 


hills, of soft golden light—were stirred i ") pee rig nea . : 
oft golden light—were stirred into it | ing in competitive examination the first posi- 


| 


we cannot tell; we know no chemist whose | 


analysis is subtle enough to detect such ingre- 
dients. 
| Weare happy to be able to announce that 
the jelly is done; it is safely deposited ona 
marble table to cool. A volume of Shaks- 
peare is lying beside it; also one of Emerson; 


also one of Ruskin. Alas, for my reputation 


as a housekeeper when you hear this; but it | 


is true, and we are all seekers after truth, 
! it be a truth that is worth knowing, very well; 


Miss Matruitpe E, Torpt, the young vio- 
linist, has achicved a great triumph in gain. 


tion in a class of over thirty pupils, all men 
except herself. 

Mrs. Generar Rawiins was dying at the 
very moment a statue of her husband was be- 
ing unveiled at Washington in the presence of 
the Secretary of War and many other distin- 
guished personages. 


Mrs. Fettows, the wife of the Mayor of 


If | Camden, Arkansas, shot a drunken man three 


times, last Saturday, for assailing her. This 


| the poor thing says. But what was her dark- | j¢ not, why that is well, too; we want it all | ¥48 certainly very creditable to her, especial- 


| ness to that of this other Margaret, to dwell 
| in the midst of her children and see the hered- 

itary taint reassert itself in the blood of each? 

For here lies, observe, the peculiar affliction 
| of this Margaret, and the peculiar importance 
| of her position as a woman, that she could not 
easily, as a bad man does, shake off the care 
| of her children; she evidently tended them, 
| remained among them, dwelt with them. We 
| know who she was; we know not who was the 

father of any one of her children; he may 

have gone his way, and taken no care of the 
| nurture of those poor young things. Seen in 
the light of Margaret’s sad dynasty, how plain 
js it that the fate of the community depends 
upon the career of its women! Napoleon was 
right; what a nation chiefly needs is to secure 
| good mothers. Instead of ‘‘only a girl!” it 


timating influence over the next generation, 
‘only a boy!"’ 

And, indeed, who can tell, in thus judging 
of Margaret’s influence, how many acts of 
goodness even she may have done, on the 
way? She may have had courage, or patience, 


or sweetness of temper, or over-flowing gener- | 


osity ;—all being qualities not denied to sin- 
ners;—and these may have made her some- 
times a source of blessing, in great emergen- 
cies, to those around her, and they may have 
kept grateful record of good deeds now forgot- 


Shakspeare writes 
“The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interréd with their bones.” 


Nay, she may even have been like her of 
whom it is written that her sins were forgiven, 
| because she lovedmuch. Yet alas! this could 
not remove the blight that rested on her de- 
scendants. Poor Margaret! 

Be this as it may, she has long since gone 


| 
} 


her way, and is beyond our reach. 
‘an tell how much better off the world would 





| have been had any strong power—love, reli- | 


| gion, science, education, law,—averted her 
| career at the very beginning, and bade her be- 
| come a source of blessing, not of blight to that 


| posterity of nine hundred? We cannot help 


| Margaret, but every stray girl who crosses 
| our path, a friendless child, may have just 
| such an alternative before her; and so surely 
| as society neglects her, it runs the risk of suf- 
| fering from her, in return, a hundred and a 


| thousand fold. T. W. it. 


} 


wee UU 


AN AUTUMN DAY AT THE FARM. 





MAKING JELLY. 
| It was made of wild apples; very fair they 
| were to look upon—very crisp also and juicy. 
I should think they were. Sour! that 
does not express it at all; why, it makes me 
| shiver to think of them. They were as sour 
| as—but I dare not tell you what. There are 
other things than apples that are sour, howev- 
|er. I suppose you sometime see them, or feel 
| them; well! you may make your own com- 
| parisons, while we return to the jelly. 
| It was decidedly warm work to make it; no 
| one would dispute that; unless it was some- 
| body who knew nothing about it. Such a 
person would be quite likely to tell you that 
| it was the coldest work in the world; and that 
whoever undertook it would be sure to be froz- 
en in the process. No people know so much 


| Sour? 


would almost seem that one should say, in es- | 


ten. She may have been of those as to whom | 


But who | 


the same. 
item might have been omitted. 


Were it otherwise, this particular 


| 


ly from an Arkansas point of view. 


Mrs. Anna R. Evans, of Fort Dodge, Lowa, 


It is to be hoped that it will not become too | has sued nineteen saloon keepers and owners, 


literary from such association. We 
| sometimes made in other circles, of trying to 
| absorb more than it could hold; and have 
| thought of sending it a letter, to the effect 
| that we never knew of a pint cup that could, 
| by any process of persuasion or packing, be 
| induced to hold a gallon; buta little reflection 
showed us the utter futility of sucha proceed- 
| ing. For the very fact that a lack of such in- 
| formation existed would render it useless to 
offer it. In this particular, jelly is like in- 
dividuals: there are things that it must know 
| by intuition or not at all. That is all about 
the jelly. And now, if we give earnest and 
careful attention to the foregoing remarks, I 
| think we shall be struck by avery solemn and 
momentous truth, namely, that a great deal 


can be said about nothing. 
Shall we take a walk? 
day, bright and still. We enjoy it all the 
| more because we know that but few such days 
are left to us; all too soon the winter winds 
will chill us with their cold breath; but we 
will not dream of them to-day, while the sky 
is bright and the wind sings softly in the 
| pines, 
across the swamp, we reach the opposite hill- 


Going down over the long bridge 


side, where are moss-grown ledges and many 
i trees. Following along the side of the hill we 
“come, at length, to ashady sylvan bower; one 
of those pleasant woodland rooms that Nature 
makes and keeps in order for us; seats, thick- 
ly covered with the fallen needles of the pine, 
| are scattered about with graceful care; the 
carpet is of the same material. with a few 
| fresh ferns and mosses growing through it. 
Above us hang the branches of wide-spreading 
oaks, their reddish-brown 
with the glossy green of the pines. 


leaves woven in 
The ferns 
are very beautiful now; cold dews have fallen 
on them and they have grown pallid and al- 
most transparent; showing just the faintest 
tinge of color, as if only a memory of golden 
summer days yet lingered about them. We 


have | 
© | feared that it might make the mistake that is | band a drunkard. 


asking 310,000 damages for making her hus- 
One of the defendants is 
an ex-presiding elder of the Methodist church, 

Lapy ANNA Stirtinc Maxwe tr, wife of 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell a well-known 
baronet and member of Parliament in Eng- 
land, fell in the fire, and was fatally burned, 
a few days ago. Another victim to long 
skirts! 

Miss Mary Carpenter, in a recent speech 
at a meeting of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, urged the sending of a mis- 
sionary, ‘‘to plant the Gospel in India."’ She 
estimated the expense at about £500 a year, 
and mentioned Madras as a good field, 





It is a fair, mild | 


| 
| 





| in diseases of women and children, 


like to see these fair, fragile things, so beauti- | 


ful in their fading; they do not die but pass 
into a new and finer beauty and thus fall 
asleep. 

Looking down across the soft, brown carpet 
to the foot of the hill, the eve falls upon a bit 
of emerald turf, a tiny, sheltered, sunny hol- 


| garden of unmarried women. 


| in England. 


low, so warm and bright that it brings to us | 


thoughts of all beautiful things in life; we 
like to trace the fair, sweet pictures that are 
mingled in with its beauty; there are pleasant 
suggestions of peace, of rest, of home. So 
sunny should life be; so restful, so still. How 
lightly the shadows play on it; so gently 

' might the shadows touch us all, and pass by, 
leaving no saddening memories. 

The wind sings on and we hearken to its 
| music; it soothes us into stillness. 
‘full of quiet; a deep and restful sleep seems 

settling on hills and mountains; it broods 

over them like a dream, and nothing can break 
| itscalm. Thus, we remember, will the same 
| still sleep fall, sooner or later, on all of earth’s 
| tired children, and nothing shall have power to 

break its calm. Gray. 


Mrs. Bincuam of Boston, who for several 
years has edited the Ladies’ Repository, and has 
done much other literary work in connection 
with the Universalist denomination, has re- 
tired temporarily from the paper on account 
of ill health, and will soon go on a visit to 
Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Joun J. Astos, of New York, has 
a special interest in the Intercollegiate contest 
of January 7, and has given five hundred 
dollars for the prizes. She is earnestly de- 
sirous that thestudents shall receive such en- 
couragement as will tend to establish an an- 
nually recurring intercollegiate competition. 

Lizzie Cuase Hureninson, wife of Asa 
B. Hutchinson of the famous family of sings 
ers, died recently in Rushford, Minnesota, 
while engaged in delivering a lecture on Tem- 
perance. She was a noble woman, and will be 
remembered with respect and affection by 
the community. 


Maria Vootttiy, M. D., who graduated, last 
spring, in Zurich, after a brilliantly sustained 
examination, has settled there as a practitioner 
and has 
already obtained an extensive practice. She 
is now the wife of Dr. Helm, one of the pro- 
fessors in the faculty of medicine at Zurich. 
Thus women doctors are meeting with success 
in Switzerland. 


Emity Farrurecc says ‘‘New Zealand is the 
Housemaids 


| and cooks there, earn from $150 to 3250a year, 


which is four times as much as they can get 
*’ But it must be the purgatory of 
housekeepers who have te pay such extrava- 


gant prices. One thing she does not state, 


| and that is the state of the marriage market, 


nT — | 
Phe air is | 


No place can be considered exactly a paradise 
for unmarried women where there are no 
beaux, and good offers, and such things. 


Mrs. Mary Putsam Jacosr has written an 
admirable book for mothers on “Infant Diet.’* 
Mrs. Jacobi holds a weekly clinic at Mt. Si- 
nai Hospital, and is largely interested in char- 
itable movements and medical progress. She 
is a small woman physically, with black hair 
and eyes, not much over thirty, pale in com- 
plexion, and fullof determination. Her pro- 
fession takes her among all classes of people 
in New York, an advantage few women pos- 
sess who attempt ta write abaut health mate 
ters. 
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NO RESTRICTION OF SEX. 


BY THE REV. M. BE. DUNHAM. 





Galatians, says: 
Greek, there is 


Paul, in his Epistle to the 
“There is neither Jew nor 
neither bond nor free, there 
nor female: for ye are all one 
That is, in the Kingdom of Christ on earth, all , 


stand on an equality, entitled to the same 
of 


is neither male 
in Christ Jesus. 


privileges and possessed of equal rights. 
course, this idea carried out into practical 
life will meet with natural limitations, grow- 
ing out of inherent differences which mani- | 
fest themselves in humanity. We are not to 
understand that all civil distinctions among 
men are done away; nor that no respect is due 
to rank or office; neither are we to ignore | 
grades of talents and ability; but we are | 
taught that all mankind are on an equality as 
to rights, privileges and duties in the Church | 
of Christ. Here there is to be no distinction 
as to color. race, social position, orsex. What 
there is to enjoy, each may enjoy; what there 
is to be done, each may have a part in doing; 
what there is to be gained, each may strive to 
gain; for the Christian field is thrown open 
to all alike, and each is invited to go into it 
and labor and gather according to the ability 
possessed. 

It is not to be expected nor advocated that 
all are to do precisely the same work, or to 
The work 


to be done is various, and requires a wide va- 


work in precisely the same way. 
riety of talent. What one can do successfully, 
another may be unfitted to do; and yet there 
is abundant work for all, and something im- 
portant do. 
varying wants of humanity, and the wide va- 


which each may To meet the 
riety of work to be done in building up the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth, God calls all 
into the field of labor, and assigns a specific 
part toeach. What that specific part is, or 
to what special department of the work an 
individual is divinely called, must be deter- 
mined by the individual's ability to bear the 
responsibilities, and to perform efficiently and 
successfully the duties of a given position. 
The ability to fill the position in such a man- 
ner as to benefit humanity and to glorify God 
Nei- 
ther race, color, nor sex enters into the ques- 
tion. God sends by whom he will send; and 
that, too, by a law of discrimination which 
rises above and ignores the petty distinctions 
which the prejudices of men have created. 
The time has been—and 
still is—when the opinion prevailed that the 
‘‘professions’’ were the exclusive prerogatives 
of males alone; that men only might be law- 
yers, doctors, public speakers and college | 


is the evidence of a call to that position. 


to some extent | 


professors. On what was this opinion based? 
Not on anything in men, by nature, which 
better fitted them for these positions; but on | 
that old barbaric self-conceit by which men 
regarded women as their inferiors, mentally 
and socially :—fit only for household cares and 
domestic relations. There is no valid basis 
for this idea in the facts of the case It is 
true, that Woman, by nature, is set to be the 
mother of the race; that on her mainly must 
fall the task of nursing and caring for the | 
tender years of infancy; but beyond this | 
there is nothing that limits her sphere to any | 
smaller compass than that of man. Of this 
fact, an argument may be drawn from the 
general law of allotment, as seen everywhere 
in nature. 

The principle we apply to nature’s products 
is, that each is to occupy the place, or serve 
the use, for which it is fitted. 
cure a certain disease uniformly, we call it a 
specific remedy for that disease, and write it 
down as created for that purpose. 
will stop to argue whether it is right or wrong 
to use it, beyond the simple determination as 
to whether it will effect the desired cure. The 
power to subserve certain desirable ends is the 
test of appropriate use. This law of allot- 
recognized in nature's 


If an herb will 


No man | 


ment is universally 
Plants, vegetables, cereals, bulbs, 
are used for food according to their nutritive 


products. 


and dietetic properties. Fibres are used in | 
making cloth according to their fineness and | 
beauty, and their power of retaining or trans- 
Beasts are used for burden | 


mitting caloric. 
according to their capability of carrying bur- 
dens. The gravity of water and the expan- | 
sion of steam determine their use in propel- | 
ling machinery: and any other force would be 
as readily used if it could serve this purpose 
And so, all through the forces and 


products of nature, the determining question 


as well. 


is, can a given thing accomplish a given pur- 
pose, or bring abouta givenresult? If so, 


lor intellectual labor, in the field or in the | 


‘++ | to set himself to perform. 


called. 


| the work of an instructor. 


' male 


;erw 


shop, in the school-room or on the forum, in 
public or in private; and he needs no other 
permission for this than the simple fact that 
he is specially qualitied for the place he pro- 
poses to occupy, or for the work he is about 
Special fitness or 
adaptation, in all these things, is the proof 
positive of a divine appointment. 

Does this proof fail when applied to wo- 
man? Is she an exception to ali the rest of 
God'screatures? Is her sphere of action to be 
decided by an entirely different standard? May 
every thing else fill the place for which it is fit- 
ted, and shall she be compelled to stand aside 
and be governed by a mere arbitrary rule; and 
arule, too, which finds no basis except it be in 
whim or caprice or prejudice ? 
is so absurd in its bare statement as to require 
no serious answer. And yet she has been put 
in this anomalous position all down the ages 
past, and some would still confine her there 
at the present time. 
opinion would not tolerate her in the profes- 


The very idea | 


pretty and useless, 


cheeks, and never to trouble her dear little | happily doing their part. 


head with mathematics and Latin? Indeed, 
have not “we of the male sex’’ quite insisted 


that she shall not ‘‘unsex”’ herself by hard 


study and mental discipline; that as she val- | 


ues masculing love and matrimonial prospects, 
she shall keep herself unsullied from black- 
board and laboratory; that she shall eschew 
that she shall 
never attempt to analyze, because analysis is 


learning and take to worsted; 


masculine? 


She may crimp and ruffle and pucker and | 


lace herself into an invalid, but she must nev- 
er investigate the cause or cure of disease. 
Oh, no! that would be masculine, and might 


subject her to unpleasant notoriety. Possi- 


bly she would be called “strong minded,” and 
that would frighten away all the intellectual | 
| Besant, delivered in London, wherein a more 


beaus, who study, and analyze, and shoot par- 


tridges, and invent, and part their hair in the 


Until recently, public | 


! 


sions or on the restrum, and even to speak | 


or pray in a social meeting, where men were 
present, has been regarded almost asa sin un- 
pardonable. 

It is high time this relic of barbarism was 
put away forever. There is only one valid 
test that can be rightly applied to determine 
the appropriate and rightful sphere of Woman; 


and that test is, What can she doand do well? | 


Finding an answer to this question is finding 
the definite position to which she is divinely 
God never has made the mistake of 
qualifying a woman eminently for the per- 
formance of some special work in life, and 
then of shutting her out from that work by 
mere arbitrary rules. Ile does not thus play 
at cross-purposes. Having given any human 
being eminent qualifications for any position, 
mission, or work in life, he calls them to ful- 
fill accordingly. Is a woman especially fitted 
to nurse the sick? Has she keen perception 
in the diagnosis of disease and in the applica- 
tion of appropriate remedies ? Then open to 
her, without tarther question, the door into 
the medical profession, and welcome her to 
the duties and responsibilities of the healing 
art. Has shea vigorous mind, a clear percep- 
tion of the truth, a ready facility of explana- 


tion, a fund of illustration, and a gift for im- | 


parting information? Then bid her enter 
the school-room and the college and perform 


Ilas she the gift 


| of expression, a ready command of words, the 


power of forcible or eloquent speech, a soul 
full of truth, and an inspiration to proclaim 
it? 
knowledge her divine call to stand up before 


Then admit her to the rostrum, and ac- 


the people to proclaim her message. Ilas she 


the gift of prayer, the persuasive power of 


| earnest entreaty, and the impressive force of 


deep piety ? Then has she the right and the 
duty to take part in the public services of the 
prayer and conference meeting, and no man 


| or set of men has any just right to forbid her 
| so doing. The capability of successfully do- 


ing any of these things is the proof positive 
of a right to do them; and that right is based 
on the “higher law” of allotment. 

And so Paul justly places ‘‘male and fe- 


oa 


on an equality, assuring as that all 


| distinction of sex is to be unknown in the 


| be found or should he prove worthless. 


middle, and carry little whalebone canes, and 
wear eye-glasses, and can tell ata glance the 
difference between melted butter and 
oil! 
dreams, than to offend these wise ones. 

So the poor girl, instead of cultivating the 
little sense God gave her, tries to be sweet, 


salad 
It is better to sing songs, and dream 


and pretty, and man-pleasing, and husband- 
catching, and fondly thinks she has succeeded 
in being womanly until, tired out with all 
these shallow occupations, she takes up a 
man-written book, hoping thereby to improve 
herself, and reads—oh! unkindest cut of all— 
**The tirst thing to be noticed is, that with ex- 
ceptions so rare as to be practically of no im- 
portance to an argument, women do not of 
themselves undertake intellectual labor. 
Unless urged to it by some powerful mascu- 
line influence.” 

Thanks to the agitation of this very subject, 
women are beginning to receive the impetus 
of this very masculine influence, which should 
Men, by 
their own hands, are removing the **padlocks 
from kitchen doors,’ 
demonstrating to all, who have eyes to sce, 
their peculiar fitness for an intellectual life. 

Most assuredly, we women are not our own 


have been theirs generations ago. 


’ 


and women are quietly 


makers, but we may be our own menders. 
Belfast, Me. E. A. D. 


all 


WHAT ANSWER?! 


A friend said to me, the other day, ‘*‘What 
is going to be done? There will soon be no 
respect whatever paid to the marriage rela- 
tion; one can hardly take up a paper without 
finding it half filled with separations, divorces 
and runaways.”’ 

*Well,” replied, ‘I think I can see why 
all this isso. People enter into the marriage 
alliance either with very light, trifling ideas, or 
from low, sensual passion, regardless of the 
In the first place girls 
are allowed and even encouraged to grow up 
with the idea that capturing a husband is the 
end and aim of all things; consequently they 


higher and better self. 


dress for show, educate for show, having no 
chosen pursuit or profession whereby they can 
earn their own living, should the husband not 


Of 


' course there are exceptions, but I am_ speak- 


Kingdom of Christ on earth, because the free- | 


dom, brought in by the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 


| throws the field of human activity wide open 
' to all mankind alike, without any class or 


What God has thus thrown 
open, let no man attempt to shut. 


sex restrictions. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF WOMEN. 


It is said that ** Women do not of themselves 
undertake intellectual labor.”’ It may be true 
in some instances that women do not under- 
take it, ‘‘unless directed by some powerful 
masculine influence.” 
as reasonably and conclusively turn the ta- 


bles, and say: “Men do not of themselves un- 


| dertake intellectual labor, unless directed by 


some powerful female influence ?” 


Ilave we not the testimony in these very 


| columns, of an accomplished scholar and writ- 


ho says, "Every good and noble impulse 


| I ever had, was instigated and fostered by 


woman."’ (I quote from memory. ) 
There is no doubt but that the majority of 
men in America, who have attained eminence 


as statesmen, jurists, theologians, scientists, 


or what not, have been largely aided and en- 


couraged in their work by mothers and _ sis- 


ters. In some, and possibly in numerous in- 


stances, a sister, seeing her own path to a 


But may we not just | 


| 


harness it to the performance of that purpose | higher education hedged in, has bravely given | 


—set it at work to bring about that result. 
No one questions the propriety of so doing. 
All agree in the proposition that in nature 


| up all the noble aspirations for a broader cul- | 


; : | 
ture which she may have cherished, and has 


resigned herself to some menial employment, 


God has set each thing to do just that which | the better to aid a brother in his chosen ca- 


it is especially titted to do. Hence, every 
person feels at full liberty to employ nature’s 
gifts to the best advantage possible. 


Ascending to mankind, we regard every 


self at the work he finds himself adapted to 
perform. 
impressed upon him; and that is a moral one, 
which declares that he may not do anything 


One restriction, and one only, is 


} reer. 


She is certain that the brother's tal- 
ents, if he have any, would receive speedy 


| recognition; that the doors of any college in | 


_ the land would swing wide open to him on 
man as having a natural right to set him- | 


their well-viled benetits and 


prizes and medals and scholarships to boot. 


hinges, with 


But admitting, for argument’s sake, that 
“women do not of themselves undertake in- 
tellectual labor.”’ 


Why should they, I ask? | 


to the injury of himself or of his fellow men. | Have they not been told that “girls speak | 


Aside from this, the whole field of enterprise | French, and learn music and 


is thrown open to him. 
he can do well or successfully, be it manual 


He may do whatever | that anything beyond this is masculine? 


and 
That 
**we of the male sex” want a woman to be 


drawing,” 


ing of the average village and country girl. 
At ten and twelve years of age they have 
their beaus at school, beginning thus early to 
talk and think and plan on such matters. 
Young men, looking after pretty faces, unsoil- 
ed hands and simpering, nonsensical girls, 
rather than the solid, brown-handed maid who 
has been taught to work and be good for some- 
thing beside show. Then, many times, before 
even he has a settled occupation, he makes a 
wife of one of these dolls, and after a few 
months or years, when he discovers his mis- 
take, instead of trying to make the best of it, 
he gives up, and either drowns his sorrow in 
the cup or some other sinful abuse, or gets a 
divorce, or worse, runs away with some other 
man’s wife. 

Hlow often we witness inequality between 
the husband and wife! 
pure woman 


How often a good, 
marries a bad, immoral man! 
But she does not take to the wine cup, the 
gaming table or anv other wicked device. 
Sometimes she leaves him, but more often she 
struggles onward, alone as it were, working 
and toiling for her own support and often for 
his too. 

That man or woman is not worth much who 
cannot, in some manner, retain individuality 
enough to act the good and true, let the *‘oth- 
er half” be ever so bad. Some parties get to- 
gether, where neither are bad, and yet they 


I was much inter- 
ested in what was termed **The Third Sex,”’a 


few weeks ago, in the JourNnat, although we 
know there can never be more than two sexes 


(for if we allow three where is the fourth to 
match?) yet there were many truths in the ar- 
gument. “We earnestly hope, in the future to 
see more and still more thought given in the 
God speed the right. 

Harrie E, Witvert. 


same direction. 


Chitte nango, N. We 


IS THE BIBLE THE BULWARK OF WRONG! 


Eprrors Woman's JournaLt:—A few weeks 
ago I had occasion to offer a word for the 
Bible against an attack of the /ndex, directed 
upon the old Book. Now I see you quote from 
that paper an extract from a lecture by Annie 


comprehensive arraignment of the Bible is 
made. Though this extract was printed in the 
Journat of Dec. 5, I overlooked it until to- 
day, which accounts for these remarks coming 
so late. But it is just as well, as the subject is 
often up, and the charges have a fixed charac- 
ter, and, (with the exception of that relating 
to Woman's right of voting), are the same as 
in old Anti-slavery times. 

The arraignment of the Bible in this ex- 
tract is more comprehensive than usual. The 
lecturer says: 

“Why, the Bible has bolstered up every in- 
justice—it has bulwarked every tyranny—it 
has defended every wrong.” 

The lecturer quotes texts to sustain the 
charge. Whether these texts are properly in- 
terpreted and applied might be denied, some, 
But I shall not go into 


I am sure are not. 


| 
that, as it would require an essay to set the 


matter inits true light. I will make a counter- 
statement tothat of Annie Besant. The Bible 
denounces and forbids ‘every injustice.” It 
is a magazine of thunder-bolts against “‘every 


| tyranny.’’ It isa destroyer of “every wrong.”’ 





| 





are wholly unfitted for each other and cannot | 


work together. They are like a horse work- 
ing in a harness that doesn’t fit, it galls them 


plished well. 


| code of the Book 


in body and spirit, and nothing can be accom- | own test of what is truth and what is right, 


In view of all this, 1 would say. if every | 


human soul that was seeking its counterpart 


would do so from the highest standpoint that | 


soul ever had or could attain, in short, marry 
from the higher nature instead of the sensuous 
one, there would be much less unhappiness. 

Marriage ought to be sacred. But now, as it 
exists in altogether too many cases, it is lit- 
tle else than licensed prostitution, and so long 
as this is so. what better results can be looked 
for? 

It is hardly safe for a pure-minded woman 
to marry, consequently we daily see the list 
women increasing; 


of single g; see them taking 


“Thus saith the Lord, execute ye judgment 
and righteousness, and deliver the spoiled out 
of the hand 
Wroye, do no violence to the stranger, the 
fatherless, nor the widow, neither shed inno- 
cent blood.’’ “If ye will not hear these words, 
I swear by myself, saith the Lord, that this 
house shall becomea desolation.” Here is a 
single passage of the Bible that in terms spe- 
cific, instead of 
mands justice; instead of bulwarking tyran- 
ny, smites it down by requiring the ‘‘spoiled 
to be delivered out of the hand of the oppress- 
or; and instead of defending wrong, charges 
that we ‘do no wrong.’’ A thousand passages, 
of varied phrase but of the same import, like 
an interminable line of batteries, stretch from 
Genesis to Revelations, defending with thun- 
der and fire the peace, the happiness and the 


of the oppressor and do No 


bolstering injustice, com- 


rights of man. 

“Oh, we admit all this,’’ say our reforming 
Bible-denouncers, but there is a Jewish stat- 
ute that says, **Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live;” if witches are not 


’ 


Si) hanged to 


the end of time, they are saved despite of | 
the Bible that commands mercy and forbids | 


all wrong. Another statute in the same code 
commanded to smite an idolatrous city with 
the edge of the sword; so if all idolaters are 
not exterminated, no thanks to the Bible; 
though it says, in speaking of idolatry, ‘The 
times of this ignorance God winked at, but 
new commandeth all men to repent.’”” Noah 
cursed Canaan, and ‘ten thousand pulpits”’ 
hurled it against the African race; so the Bi- 
ble is the authority for enslaving them, though 
it commands to ‘deliver the spoiled out of 


the hand of the oppressor,”’ and to “love our | 
neighbors as ourselves."’ The Bible says, ‘Let | 


every soul be subject to the higher powers ;" 
so Cromwell could not smite a tyrant without 
disobeying his Bible. As though a 
could be a “higher power,”’ 


tyrant 
“ordained of 
God,” when he is but an infernal power, whom 


the Bible declares, **God shall cast upon him | 


Pr 


and not spare, 
hell,”’ while *‘men shall hiss him out of his 
place.” 

Where the Book says, **kill” and **obey,” 
it means what it says, and, in such cases its 
spirit is not different from its letter, as the lec- 
turer assumes that some claim, in order to 
savethe Book. I am not one of that class. 
Whether the Bible, rightly or wrongly, in cer- 


| tain cases, commands extermination by the 
sword, obedience to kings, subjection of wo- | 


man, the death of witches, and other such like 
things, in no way affects the substantial char- 
acter of the Book. If rightly, certainly not, 
and if wrongly, they are excluded and con- 
demned by the grand and all-pervading moral 
itself. The Bible has its 


and if the compilers have introduced anything 
into it, not in harmony with the testing stand- 


| ard, neither God nor the Bible are responsible 


for this. All the moral and spiritual truth of 


the Bible, of which there is more than in all | 


| the books of the universal world outside of it, 
| establishes itself by internal proof as all-au- 


| 


| 
| 


thoritative and God-inspired, since he is the 


| primary source of all truth, and every utter- | 


ance of it is a word from God himself. 

If sectaries and bigots, from the Pope to 
the parish priest, and from the Protestant Doec- 
tor of Divinity to the obscure, country par- 
son, marshal certain texts against freedom, 
progress and reform, it is right to tell them 


and shall *‘bring him down to | 


to keep the bloom on her | up pursuits and professions; gladly, nobly and | that they must find a better interpretation of 


| their texts and a better use for them, or they 
| and their texts, as they expound them, must 

gounder. But give to the grand old Book its 
pre-eminence as containing the truest, the 
purest, the most potent Word of God spoken 
to this world, a book wherein truths cluster, 
like the stars in the firmament of Heaven. and 
flash their light on every human relation. 


' 


every human duty and every human interest, 
revealing the highest possibilities of the soul, 
and furnishing the all-conquering forces for 
their realization. Daviv Proms. 


INJUSTICE OF THE PRESS. 


Low, contemptuous criticism and unjust 
misrepresentation, from the ignorant and yul- 
gar, whose minds are incapable of concerning 
magnanimous thoughts, do not affect me wit); 
any permanent displeasure. I can forgive the 
grossest attacks against what I believe to be 
truth and justice from such persons, because 
they know not what they do. 


But when | 
see newspapers, claiming to be published in 
the interest of intelligence and moral progress, 
pretending to be giving their readers a broad- 
erand nobler view of the truths of life and 
the just relations of mankind, pandering to 
the barbarous prejudices against Woman 
by making course insinuations concerning the 


heroic efforts of those noble souls who with 


holy, self-sacrificing zeal, seek to elevate their 
oppressed sex to a higher life of freedom and 
usefulness, my soul burns with an in lignation 
I cannot express, and the baseness of this 
prostitution of the great opportunities of the 
press disgusts every sentiment of honor in 
my nature. 

I admire an honest opponent who frankly 
and fairly maintains his convictions; but for 
the soulless editors and correspondents who 
condescend to the low ideas of Woman that 
still prevail in the popular mind, and who 
assail with profane ridicule this reform, which 
involves the most sacred interests of humani- 
| ty, and which has enlisted the advocacy of 
the most able and philanthropic minds of the 
age, detestation but feebly expresses the feel- 
ing excited by their meanness. 

Yet there are hundreds of newspapers with 
lofty pretentions to respectability. whose edi- 


torial paragraphs and correspondents’ letters, 
contain the most irreverent and obscene com- 
ments on the efforts of the public advocates of 
this cause, 


Will notevery soul, imbued with the love of 
justice and purity, whether in favor of or op- 
posed to the political doctrine of Woman's 
Rights, rebuke this debasing practice of reit- 
erating the stale jeers that have so long abus- 
| ed the minds of the masses concerning a sub- 
ject entitled to dignified consideration? Will 
not those women who write for popular papers, 


who are eager to have the reading public 
know thatthey are not of the ‘‘strong-mind- 
ed,” ‘‘masculine,’’ type, exhibit more genuine 
womanly refinement, by refraining from their 
| cruel taunts at their aspiring sisters, who are 
working against Herculean difficulties to de 
monstrate to an obstinate conservatism the 
| truths of a higher and more equitable civiliza- 
tion. 

This is an age of agitation in ideas, of rev- 
olution in beliefs. Questions of the highest 
importance to humanity are now in the cru- 
cible of thought, and the future welfare of 
mankind depends on the solution. There 
never was a time when sincerity and reverence 
for truth were so imperatively demanded as 
to-day. H. Cray 

Ozark, Mo, 


NEVILLE. 


WHO ARE THE WORLD'S WORKERS? 


Epirors Woman's Journat:—The above 
question has been prompted by the perusal of 
an emphatic little letter, published in your is- 
sue of Dec. 26th, and signed, ‘*Daisy Dim- 
| mock.*’ Speaking of the humiliation which 
she and many women suffer whenever they 
are obliged to ask their husbands for money, 


| she says, ‘I long for the blessed time when 
| we shall be out of bondage, free like man, to 
| exert ourselves for good, and when it will not 
| be considered a misfortune to be a woman.” 
Then follow afew words of cheer and en- 
ccuragement to the JouRNAL. 
| Daisy, in her anticipation of the ‘‘good 
time coming,’ when ‘‘women shall have an 
breathy to spend the money”’ and in her 
implicit trust in the Jovrna and similar or- 
gans to bring about this happy day, seems to 
have fallen into a very common error—that 
| of conceiving a reform to be a grand, beauti- 
ful something, afar off, but which, through the 
| efforts of certain heroes, is becoming more 
| and more tangible, and which in time will be 
a settled fact. This is a mistaken notion—or 
rather it is but a one-sided view. Reforms 
are not abstract propositions but vital prine!- 
| ples, while a reformer is not so much one who 
enumerates these principles as one who silent 
ly applies them to herself, and to all within 
| therange of her influence. 
| There may be a grain of truth in Carlyle’s 
theory, that the history of the world is th 
history of its great men; yet the philanthrop- 
ical student finds real history far beneath the 
noise, and whir of greatevents. Inthe grad- 
ual awakening of the people to a new truth, 
he sees more of the world’s progress, than 1 
| a dozen battles. And what is true of reforms 
| in general, is true of this special reform cal 
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1 “Woman's Rights.” All mere external 
aids, such as public speaking and the pub- 
lishing of pamphlets, though excellent in 
their way, are but as sounding brass, compar- 
ed to one life lived patiently and steadily in 
accordance with its highest belief. And so, 
in reading this half petulant letter, the thought 


e: 


arises: 
ot the meantime, what will Daisy herself 
do?” ; 

Not any number of JouRNALS or conven- 
tions can settle her particular case. If hus- 
pands are indifferent to the constant annoy- 
ance Which their wives suffer from the false- 
ness of the relations existing between them, 
then surely all “glittering generalities’’ thrust 
at them from outside sources, would be inef- 
Every woman must work out her 
own salvation; she alone herself 
from the tyranny of old customs. This is 
not so difficult if she begin early in life. 
Husbands and wives educate each other, and 
who shall say how many men are made petty 
tyrants by the foolish submission of their 
wit es? a submission begun, perhaps, during 
the honeymoon, when none was required. 
Women are burdened with many disabilities, 
vet it can hardly be said that they are wholly 
prevented from doing good. Too much time 
spent in looking forward for the millenium, is 
apt to make one neglectful of the present op- 
portunity for hastening that glorious day. 

To do good is amuch more prosaic business 
than it seems when arrayed in all the fancies 
of the novelist, or rhetoric of the orator, It 
is a business that consists for the most part in 
“doing the thing that lies next you.”” Goethe 
solved the problem of the whole duty of man 
when he uttered those words. SHEILA. 
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A WORD TO SUFFRAGISTS. 


Epirors JourNaAL:—Time rolls on, and ev- 
ery twelve months I am reminded that I must 
put my hand in my pocket, and pay for my 
paper. I am always prompt in paying my 
subscription, because I like to read at my own 
expense, instead of yours. And I would say 
to every reader of the Woman’s JouRNAL, pay 
for your paper in advance, and save its pro- 
prietors the unpleasant task of marring its 
priceless columns with one of the most detest- 
able of all things—a dun. It costs money to 
print a paper, and for us to be careless and in- 
different, and cheat justice out of its honest 
dues, is an insult to others, and an injury to 
ourselves. 

Now, at the commencement of the year, 
1875, let us all join hands, taking for our mot- 
to, ‘Do unto others, as you would that others 
should do unto you.” Let us pledge ourselves, 
that no eye shall ever again rest upon that little 
word of three letters which has so many times 
scarred the pages of one of the best papers in 
the country. Some of you may say, “the 
times are hard, and money is scarce,” which 
is allvery true. But whenever you spend ten 
cents for a cigar, a quarter pound of confec- 
tionery, or any other needless thing, please 
drop with the other hand the same amount 
into your safety box, and you will be surpris- 
ed to know how soon you have paid for your 
paper. And if there should happen to be a 
surplus of coppers remaining in your box, put 
them in, and send them along, for Lucy Stone 





has a heart large enough to make good use of | 


them all. 

Try this method of paying for your paper, 
and always pay in advance, for it will make 
you eat better, sleep better, and feel better. 
Try it. SUBSCRIBER. 

Craptshburq, Vt. 


Seeedinienel _ 


CALL IT PRIMA. 


Do give the new under-garment a decent 
name, and call it ‘‘Prima,”’ as it is the first to 
be put on. 

The word petticoat, (written only by men,) 
does not disgrace, in the least, the words petty, 
petit, or petite. If the ‘prima donna” objects 
to this use of the word, she can easily find a 
substitute more applicable, for herself. 


s. O. F. 





THE UNDERSUIT. 





Iobject to the term ‘Chemiloon” for the 
hew undergarment for women, for a different 
reason than has heretofore been mentioned in 
your columns. <A name should be adopted 
which willappropriately apply to the garment, 
whether worn by women or men, girls or boys. 
Now “Chemiloon”’ 
ment for both sexes. 


does not describe a gar- 

Shall we call it **Shirt- 
loon”? when worn by men and boys? I have 
jong made garments very similar to the suit 
Thatis, 
Ihave combined under-shirt and drawers in 


he garment; and why not, since they need 


r women, for my husband and son. 


to have the body equally clothed as much as I? 

We are satisfied to call them simply ‘‘under- 
Suits.” 

Scores of these new garments are worn by the 
ladies at the “Hillside Hygienic Institution” 
situated here, and they are called undersuits. 
Is not this sufficient, and does it not describe 
the garment? 


| on “Educational Problems, 


loon,”’ though when in two pieces it was not 
such, 

The garment made to wear over this merino 
suit, though different, is not enough so to re- 
quire a different name. 

Let the useless garment, chemise, become a 
by-gone in name, as well as in use. The new 
and comfortable to 
have attached to its name anything suggestive 


garment is too sensible 


of the old chemise. Then let us have no fan- 
ciful term, but the good, sensible appellation 
of “Undersuit."". Whether worn by men or 
women, this new name will be appropriate. 


A. G. D. 


“Our Home,”’ Dansville, N. Y. 


—_—<—— 
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/ know too much. 


WOMEN THE BEST FRIENDS OF WOMEN. | 


Inthe Jovrsear of Dee. 19th, I find a criti- 
cism by Mrs. E. C, 
ing thoughts of mine, expressed in a previous 


Goodell, wholly misapply- | 


number, in regard to friendships among wo- | 


men or, as perhaps I might more fully express 
it, in regard to the emotional and spiritual 
part of the woman nature. 

Mrs. Farnham says, in her ‘‘Woman Era,”’ 
‘Women demand and need each other's pres- 
ence by their over life of sensation, emotion, 


consciousness, and sympathy, to which man | 


‘annot respond, in a degree that is impossible 
for him to understand."’ Throughout her 
works, Mrs. Farnham takes the stand, that 
Woman's nature is a little finer, more spiritu- 
al, from necessity, than is man’s. I fully en- 
dorse this opinion, and it was this I had in 
view when expressing myself. On the other 
hand, I do not think it detracts one iota from 
the love of husband. The two sentiments 
can co-exist in one’s nature, being sepa- 
rate, each acting in its sphere, one never inter- 
fering with the other, but each a perfect whole. 
Ican imagine those who may not have this 
element in their natures, but should not care 
to be such anone. And yet, I do not believe 
a woman can exist, without sometime, sooner 
or later in her life, even though she have the 
best husband in the world, longing for the love 
and sympathy of Woman, ina way she never 
does for that of man. This feeling was em- 
planted deep in my own soul in my girlhood, 
and when I used to be told that a friendship 
between man and woman could be just as 
pure and perfect, 1 could never prove it to be 
so; it would inevitably grow to be something 
else. 

I believe there can be real friendship, in its 
own degree between those of the opposite 
sex, with very happy results, still I maintain 
its incompleteness when compared with that 
of one’s own sex. 

The kind husband, so pathetically alluded 
to by Mrs. Goodell, fully sympathises with 
me, in the love of one’s own kindred and sex, 
and it does not interfere with our happiness. 


Hartie E, WIivtert. 
Chittenango, N. Y. 


CARL SCHURZ ON EDUCATION. 
Cart Schurz gave his first and only lecture, 
** in Boston in the 


| than for man. 





Mercantile course, Saturday, Dec. 26. The | 
following is an abstract of it: 
How shall we educate? What shall we 


teach? are the great preblems of to-day. Our 
grandfathers learned a little of the three Rs, 
and got along very well in the world, why 
should not we do equally well with the same 
amount of learning and no more? The differ- 


state of science are a sufficient answer. 

The object of school education is two-fold, 
toimplant a love for study and to facilitate 
further self-instruction. I have been through 
what is called the higher education in Ger- 
many, and have found the mental discipline 
gained in schools of much more importance 
than the specific items learned. 

J.S. Mill speaks in his 


they go to school. 


| autobiography of learning Greek at three, 


whereupon a great outcry is raised against the 
cruelty of his father. It is really no more diffi- 
cult for a child to learn the Greek alphabet 
and words than to learn the same in English. 
My own little girl, besides her native tongue, 
learns English from her nurse, and while in 
Geneva learned to speak French. 
the three languages clearly and distinctly, 
keeping them uncot se‘ously apart, which shows 


She spoke | 





4 ; ; | Men seck rel ef from, and forgetfulness of toil, 
ent times in which we live, and the advanced | 








men, till they can find something more lucra- ! 
tive. ‘Teachers are the most miserably paid | 
of any skilled workmen; this is true not only 
of the teachers here, but in every other coun- 
try. We speak of the glorious work which 
teachers have to perform, we speak of them 
as the educators of the race, as the makers of | 
philosophers and statesmen. Could we not ex- | 
press our gratitude more fitly by well paying 
them than by such complimentary phrases? | 
Self-sacrifice is a very noble thing in teachers, 
but it does not feed or clothe them. 

The education of women is attracting much | 
attention at present. Extreme views are taken 
on this as on other subjects. One party wants 
to make them lawyers, doctors and presidents, 
the other party say that women should not | 
Now Lam one who thinks | 
that no one can know too much, be he man or 
woman. I think Woman should be so edu- 
cated as to work her way alone through life, 
if necessary; but no education should stimu- 
late her to desire to so work her way. 

I say this last, at the risk of being 
fogyish. But I deplore any education 
cial order that makes single life to man or wo- 
man more attractive than married life. It is | 
not good for Woman to live alone any more | 
I would have our girls edu- 
cated for married life, not for a household 
drudge or plaything, but for an intelligent | 
companion of man, It needs as much intelli- | 
gent thought to manage a household as an 
outside business. Why do we find so many 
families without homes. living in hotels and 
boarding-houses? In some cases it is neces- | 
sary, but in most cases it is because our girls 
have not been taught to organize and manage 
a family-home successfully. Wealth is not 
indispensable to make an attractive home, but 
economy, tact, and mental culture are so. 

Our girls should not be taught that to be at- 
tractive to men they must become a mere 
framework for lace and jewelry. There are, 
I admit, a few men vain and silly enough to 
be attracted by such things, but sensible men 
are disgusted. These things may attract a 
beau, but they frighten a husband. I have 
heard many young men, who were every way 
fitted to make good husbands, say they could 
never afford to marry. It is a sure sign of na- 
tional decay, no matter how strong the people, 
when marriages decrease and the number of 
children grow less on account of the luxurious 
habits of that people. Women always will be, 
as they always have been, the center of lux- 
ury, as they are of all social virtues. 

Girls should not only know how to cook 
breakfasts and darn stockings, but they should 
be taught the scientific side of household 
economy, the laws of health, and the care of 
children. The mortality of children under 
five, is simply horrible. We have in this coun- 
try ten dyspeptics to one in England or Ger- 
many, the principal cause of which is unwhole- 
some food. It is said that half-baked pies 
killed more of our men inthe army than rebel 
bullets. Consumption may be largely traced 
to bad ventilation. Love of husband and chil- 
dren will not supply defects of education in 
these matters. I know it is considered degrad- 
ing among the higher classes for women to do 
any practical work, whereas the pride should 
be in working when one is not obliged to do 
so. An American lady expressed great sur- 
prise to find Bismarck’s wife with a bunch of 
keys going the daily round of her household. 
There the bunch of keys is as honorable a 
badge as an equal number of diamonds would 
be here. Would it not improve the moral 
tone of our society if the keys were oftener 
worn than the diamonds? Idleness is the great 


called 


or s80- 








bane of the life of Americans. 

Fill the minds of girls with something bet- | 
ter and they will think less of dress. The ter- | 
rible corruption in political circles has its ori- 
gin in the luxury and extravagance of the day. 
The desire for show obliterates all distinctions 
between right and wrong. ‘The cultivation of 
domestic virtues is the only remedy. Woman 
is the good or evil genius of society and of 
politics, whether we make her a legislator or 
not. 

The fearful intemperance of the lower 
classes is a social and educational problem. 


| 


and get it temporarily through drink. A de- 
sire for recreation is a natural one, and any 
legislation which seeks to uproot it must fail. 
There are countries where popular amuse- 
ments, such as music and dancing, satisfy this 
desire largely; the people drink somewhat, 
to be sure, but the worst liquors are unknown 
anda drunkard is a rare occurrence. The 


. | reason why our temperance legislation has 
Children should begin to learn long before | 


{| this purpose. 


how receptive the infant mind is, wlien treated | 


in the proper way. 


Many parents cannot give their children ad- 


vantages in the languages, but they can edu- 
cate their perceptive faculties. Ask a person 
to look ata tree, how many can turn away 
and give you anything like an exact, minute 
description of it and its surroundings? The 


| difficulty is not in the eyes, but in the brain ; 


| 
The merino wear for ladies, which has been 
in the market for years, has required no name | 


except ‘tunderwear."’ Many now sew these 
merino vests and drawers together, cutting off 
the superfluous length of the vest. This, then, 
Practically becomes what is called a ““Chemi- 


behind them. People are satisfied with vague, | 


inJefinite impressions instead of exact knowl- 
edge, which slovenly habit leads to mental 
dishonesty. 

Lam glad that the institution known as the 
Kindergarten is being introduced into this 
country. It deals with familiar objects and 
teaches children to see correctly and repro- 
duce exactly. It follows the inductive meth- 
od which studies facts instead of taking gen- 
eral statements for granted, which was the 
old method. We have too many high-sound- 
ing in school, Astronomy, Natural 
Philosophy, Mental Philosophy.ete.; too much 
text-book work. The memory is cultivated at 
the expense of the understanding. Children 
should be encouraged and required to repro- 
duce in their own language, never allowed to 
use the words of the book or the teacher. The 
verbatim method is admirably fitted to turn 
out dunces. 

The most original explanation should re- 
ceive the highest mark. 

This method of teaching does not require 


studies 


| extraordinary ability, but it does need interest 


in the subject and a certain training. 
ing should be looked upon asa profession, a 
life-work, not as a temporary muke shift for 
ladies till they can be married, or for gentle- 


| 


Teach- | 


been so ineffective is because it has o.fered no 
substitute for intemperance. 

Every town and viilage should have public 
parks, provided with good music, free to all, 
and halls should be opened in the winter for | 
I would suggest to rich men 
that they would benefit humanity more by es- | 
tablishing such than by sending money to con- 
vert the South Sea Islanders. 


THE MOTHER OF GRACE GREENWOOD. 


3y the death of Mrs. Deborah Baker Clarke 
at Dowagiac, Mich., December 21, another 
link between the revolutionary epoch and the 
Although never 
known beyond the circle of home and social 


new time has been broken. 


life, perhaps no woman of her time more com- 
pletely represented the great work of Ameri- 
can womanhood in shaping American institu- 
tions. She was born in Brooklyn, Conn., 
Sept. 25, 1781. 


saker, of Barnstable, Mass., her mother Lucy 


Her father was Dr. Joseph 


Devotion, granddaughter of Rev. Edward De- 
votion, a Huguenot refugee. ot her 
brothers, Col. Rufus L. Baker, United States 
army, will be remembered by the older circle 


One 


of army officials for valuable services in con- 
Her 
childhood was passed at Norwich, Conn., in 
the family of her uncle, Gov. Huntington, and 
her recollection of the events of the opening 
years of the republic, and the noted men of 
the period, remained until a short period be- 
fore her death. One of her uncles, Rev. 
James Huntington, was known asone of the 
earliest advocates of the doctrine of univer- 
sal salvation. At the age of 20, she married 
Dr. Thaddeus Clarke of Lebanon, Conn., 
through her husband coming into close rela- 
tionship with the Edwards’s and other promi- | 


nection with the ordnance department. 


| died in Brooklyn a few days since. 


| she 
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nent Connecticut families of that time. Af- 
ter twenty years of married life in Lebanon, 
Dr. Clarke retired from his profession to west- 
ern New York, then the ‘**far West,’’ and for 
more than twenty years lived in the vicinity 
of Syracuse and at Rochester. Of the eleven 
children born to her, eight are now living, of 
whom Capt. Charles E. Clarke, l 
fus L. B. Clarke of the department of the In- 
terior, and **Grace Greenwood” (Mrs. Lippin- 


| ecott of Washington, D. C.,) are best known; 


although every member of the family follow- 
ed the example of emigration, set by the fa- 
ther, and have been honorably identified with 
the growth of important western communi- 
ties, and one, the wife of Rev. Mr. Mayo, has 
now returned to New England, and is living in 
this city. The last ten years of her married 
life were passed at New Brighton, Pa., where 
her husband died in 1853. 


Since that time 


' . . ° . . 
| she has lived with her children in Ohio, Penn- 


sylvania, Michigan and Iowa, spending a 
large portion of her later years at Washing- 
ton. Through this long and eventful life, 
Mrs. Clarke was distinguished in all circles for 
the remarkable vitality of her womanhood. 
By nature gifted with personal beauty and a 


| mind of rare breadth and delicacy, her mental 


and spiritual growth kept her fully abreast of 
every generation through which she lived. 
Few women in our country had a more intel- 
ligent and living comprehension of the great 
currents of public affairs, and, until the last 
few years, the half-blind old lady was one of 
the youngest spirits in the society at Wash- 
ington. Through her daughter, *‘Grace Green- 
wood,”’ she always preserved a most intimate 
and intelligent interest in the new literature 
of the day, while ever at home in the culture 
peculiar to the educated New England women 
of fifty years ago. With no aspirations fora 
sphere of activity beyond the ordinary lot of 
woman, she was yet one of the most influen- 
tial personages in every community where she 
lived; a wise counselor in public emergencies, 
a peace-maker among families, a discriminat- 
ing critic in literature; and, beyond this, she 
had in marked degree that enthusiasm for 
truth and humanity which is the surest mark 
of a superior nature, and which always kept 
her young. Her religious character in its de- 
velopement was eminently characteristic of 
the progress of our best religious life. Born 
into the severe New England Calvinism of the 
last century, she never drifted from the moor- 
ings of reverence, faith and moral integrity, to 
which the stalwart churchmen of that period 
were anchored. But with her growing ac- 
quaintance with men and affairs, and her in- 
creasing interest in the expanding culture of 
the time, her faith put on yearly some new 
grace of generosity and charity, until she be 
came in herself one of the loveliest examples 
of the blending of all that is best in catholic, 
evangelical and liberal Christianity. Through 
all the startling changes, disappointments and 
toils of her life, her wonderful strength and 


| gentleness of spirit was the support of all 


within her influence, and a new demonstration 
of the omnipotence of Christian trust. <A 
true American woman, full of all that is most 
electric and awakening in the new time, she 
was one of those rare souls who best illustrate 
that essential womanhood which no change in 
human affairs can make old.—Springfield Re- 


publican, 
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A WOMAN WITH A CAREER. 


Mrs. Ann Chase, wife of Franklin Chage, 
late United States Consul-general at Tampico, 
Born in 
Ireland of Protestant parents in 1809, her fa- 
ther died when she was but nine years old, and 
her mother emigrated with the children to this 
country in 1824, settling in Philadelphia, where 
Ann helped her eldest brother, who soon es- 
tablished a successful business, to keep his 
books. 
Orleans, and thence in 1834 to Tampico, where 





In 1823 she removed with him to New 


she became acquainted with Mr. Chase, whom 
1836. In 1846, during the 
Mexican war, Mr. Chase was compelled to 


married in 


: ae | 
leave the city, on account of his official char- 


acter United States consul, but, with his 


as 


concurrence Mrs. Chase remained to protect , 


the government property, the records of the 
consulate, and the interests of the American 
people. In his absence an infuriated mob at- 
tempted to tear down the flag that floated 
over her residence, whereupon Mrs. Chase as- 
cended to the housetop, and declared that no 
one should touch that flag except over her 
dead body. 
fied them. 
in her memory that she never parted with it, 


With revolver in hand, she de- 
That flag had such priceless value 


and her husband draped her casket in its folds 
when her remains awaited removal to the final 
resting-place. When Mr. Chase left Tampico 
in 1846, he confided to his wife all his plans, 
and authorized her to use his fortune for their 
consummation. So successfully did this brave 
lady carry them out, that she communicated 
with Commodore Conner, then commanding 
the United States fleet in the Gulf of Mexico, 


| and the city of Tampico througn her instru- 


mentality was surprised and taken by the 
American forces without expenditure of life 
or treasure. In honor of Mrs. Chase's agency 
in this important event, and asa token of their 
appreciation of her heroism, the army named 


| the fortress of the city Fort Ann, and the la- 


dies of New Orleans presented to her aservice 





$$ 


| of plate. 


I! 








Mrs. Chase remained in Tampico 
until 1871, when her husband resigned his po- 


| sition and took up his abode in Brooklyn, 
| During the many years of her residence in 


..S. A., Ru- | 


| fell over the hatchway of the steamer. 


| ceeded in saving the life of 


| Tampico, Mrs. Chase dispensed with great 


liberality a gracious hospitality to all Ameri- 
cans who visited that city in naval, military 
or civil life. Upon her last voyage home to 
the United States a little child stumbled and 
With 
characteristic bravery and forgetfulness of 
self, Mrs. Chase sprang to the rescue and suc- 
the child—as 
events proved, at the expense of her own, for 
she then received an injury, disregarded by 
her at the time, which produced cancer of the 
breast, of which she died.—F-rchange. 


OG 


MIXED SCHOOLS AT NEW ORLEANS. 


The ‘*‘mixed-school’ question at New Or- 
leans is seriously complicated by the fact that 
the city itself is ‘‘mixed’’ to the last degree, 
Besides the blacks, there are the browns and 
yellows, the light browns and the light yel- 
lows, the lighter browns and the lighter yel- 
lows,—a perfect series of colors shading im- 
perceptibly at the last into the orthodox Cau- 
cassian white. Where to draw the line? A 
New York Herald correspondent reports the 
wealthy mulattoes and octoroons greatly ex- 
cited. As property-holders they have natu. 
rally been predisposed to side with the anti- 
Kellogg party; as fathers they find the pres- 
ent effort to exclude their children from the 
schools an outrage compared with which ex- 
cessive taxes and diminished incomes become 
very easy to bear. 





~ CARPETS. 


Usually at intervals—sometimes not oftener than 
once in an age—there occurs a time when merchan- 
dise of the various sorts—sometimes one kind and 
sometimes another—is thrown on the market at 
much less than cost of production. Those who have 
wisdom and forethought enough to avail of these 
times, as Holy Writ has it, “A time to buy and a 
time to sell;"’ or as Skakspeare expresses it, “There 
is a tide, if taken in the flood,”—are called lucky, 
but it is not luck, it is simply wisdom. One of these 
times now occurs in the sale of carpets. We have 
just purchased a large bankrupt stock from a Wes- 
tern city. The goods will be arranged and ready for 
sale on Saturday, the day after Christmas, For cons 
venience of sale they will be placed on our second 
floor, and every article will be sold for three-quarters 
market value. It comprises Tapestries, 3-plys, 2-plys, 
in six different qualities; Stair Carpets, Oil Cloths, 
Rugs, Mats, Crumb Cloths, and a complete assort- 
ment of Carpets, which were selected for first-class 
trade 

Our customers who call early in the day, before 
the rush commences, will have the best opportunity 
of making selections, 





New England Carpet Company, 85 HANO« 
VER St., Opposite the American House, Boston, 
1—2t 
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12 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
Jirm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts, During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
promptly. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 

your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 
J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 


34—ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Officee-17 Hanson Street 
4 few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


t#” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with pros: s~ 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Disensea, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 





Send for a catalogue of all 
the leading Liferary, Medical, 
Legal, Religious, Ladies, and 
Juvenile Periodicals, at REDUC. 
EDCLUBRATES. Address NA- 
TIONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGEN- 


cy. Box 3470, Boston, Masa. 


, 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGU., 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
| twenty weeks, This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
| siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
| abundant; hospita: and clinical advantages unsur- 
| passed, MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
| ing See’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 











ALL SEEKING 





Oy, EVANS’ 
°rtising*Hand 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertisin, 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES- 

&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon3 
| ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE, Sent, pos- 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Adg 
dress, T.C. EVANS, 

General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON ST., Boston, 
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2 P | ! 
Homans Sournal, | : ager expecta 
nh Last spring the Execu ae one es around the Christmas tree, with its beautiful 
| Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association | 414 appropriate tokens of loving remembrance. 
= voted to apply the greater part of the limited | She largely shared the enjoyment of | the lit- 
We call special attention to our new premium of a . 43 c. - . wanre ° ° 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox % Gilbbs to anv | funds at the od dis posal to the furtherance of 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 | the work in Michigan. 


each. 7 te s speakers re i 
EACH subscriber will find the date at which his expended for tracts and speakers over eight 
ja a oe > ye om aed ets boa hundred dollars, thus seriously limiting them- 
UnUAl subscription, e changed date © ©¢ pape é ~ > 
will be his revs. arg . | selves in their work at home. Our friends in 
== . . . . . . - 
ee lowa Woman Suffrage Sectety ,at ee Maines, New England will see in this fact a reason for 
ave copies of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, for sale by ai F diate efforts plenish their 
W. I. Heywood, third door north ef the post-office, making immediate efforts to rep 
on Fifth Street. | depleted treasury. 
* . . ¥ H 
pone Pennsylvania Woman yoy — 2 9 When this action was taken by the Commit- 
hiladelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the ‘ ’ eras d te “ih 
OMAN'S JOURNAL for sale. tee, our friends in Michigan were sanguine of | 
> . . Thew ; > - » ; . a 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the | suc They did not then know the difficul 
bay may os of the paper, must be addressed | ty of making a thorough canvass by means of 
0 Box 429 yston. fp ae: Peay . 
Sut ie ee are in arvease for the Wouan's | ™*F? individual subscriptions, without any 
ubseribers who are in arrears MAN’? “3 F 
political party behind them. Indeed they | 


JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of | aq reason to hope that both Republicans and | 
the movement at 


“Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Jan. 9, 1875. 








i tle ones, and was apparently in her usual 
| health. Having arranged to leave the city on 
| Monday, 28th ult., for Auburn, was 
looking with anxious solicitude to meet her 


They subsequently 


she 


posed spending the remainder of the winter 
in Florida, with reference to his restoration; 
but on the day previous, symptoms of the dread 


ordered that here, in this city of her birth, 
she should see “the last of earth.” 

Mrs. Wricur was a sister of the widely 
known and universally revered Lucretia Mott, 
who has just completed her eighty-third year, 
both being of excellent Quaker stock, the 
Coffins and Folgers of Nantucket. Inwardly 
impressed with what is vital in Quakerism, 
and cherishing its most valuable testimonies, 


cess. 


the paper will be their receipt. 
Democrats would endorse 





their annual conventions. 
| Four unforeseen causes weighed heavily 
are | against them. 

; a . 1. The Woman's Temperance Crusade had | liar outward garb or manner of speech; yet 
lectures, conventions, tracts, newspapers, dur- irritated the liquor interest throughout the exhibited never-failing good taste, neatness 
tag om — s . ers and after it) West, without materially weakening it. All and simplicity in her personal attire, and set 
ee emareganas ae antemgent poem amen the Germans and a large part of the Irish as- | 1) admirable example of womanly dignity, 
without exception, are ready to aflirm, “It is | so¢jated Woman Suffrage with Prohibition. pa eens A ad 
only a question of time, you are sure to suc- | ‘The Michigan State Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 1 
ceed,”’ the advocates of Suffrage for 
women are now considering how they can com- 
bine and utilize this public sentiment. so that 


” SHALL WE HAVE A POLITICAL PARTY? 


After having tried such agencies as 


to create publi ntiment. such a she did not attach any importance to its pecu- 
necessary to cre yublic sentiment, such as 


grace and sweetness. 
|commanding presence, with rare modesty; 
| being above the medium hight in stature, and 
| finely developed in form, with most intelligent 

and striking features. Her intellectual, moral 
| and benevolent qualities were large and well- 
| balanced. She had a profoundly sympathet- 
ic feeling for all forms of destitution and 





ete. ; tion took a similar view, and established a 

weekly paper in Detroit for the purpose of op- 

posing both. 

it will compel such political action as will re- 2. Just after the campaign began the ‘Tilton- 

sult in securing Suffrage for women Woodhull conspiracy culminated in a shame- 
Some of the truest friends of Suffrage in fy! scandal. Almost every prominent name 

Massachusetts have for two years urged the | connected with this scandal was more or less weetehedness. to whieh che eetively usladeter- 

formation of a political party with this single | jdentified with Suffrage. Several . ie a stata Se 

; ici be at w - : . ed with a liberal hand, as opportunity present- 

issue. They do this, on the ground that we | eminent women who were especially promi- al 

have nothing to hope for from any existing  yent in the Michigan campaign, were indirect- i 

party, as has been abundantly proved. The |y involved as witnesses, and the disgust of 

fair promises of the Republicans meant noth- | the community reacted, illogically but inevi- 


Woman 


“Yet was she not profuse; but fear'd to waste, 
And wisely managed, that the stock might last; 
That all might be supplied, and she not grieve, 


ing. ‘The cool scorn of the Democrats had no | tably, against the Suffrage movement itself, | Yen, <rowls appear d abe had uot to releve: 
hope in it. Other parties are not strong) This cost us many sand votes Laid up and spared, that she might give the more. 
I ils COst Us Many thousand votes, No ai Pi , id " z i 
: A sla alee on ~ be ‘ ‘ P No single virtue we could most commend, 
enough to be of essential service, even if they 3. Moreover, the new Constitution, sub- Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend; 
would. mitted at the same time, proved to be extreme- | zor she wae an, te Cees er pas 


That as no one prevail'd, so all 
The several parts lay hidden in the piece — 


What shall be done next? ly unpopular, and although generally sustained | 
The occasion but exerted that, or this.” 


Of course we are to continue the old instru- | phy the Republican press, was foreordained to 
mentalities but more and more the conviction 
deepens in my mind that, at least in Massa- 
chusetts, the time has come we must 
have a Woman Suftrage political party. 

If we should get a Constitutional Amend- 


defeat. When a great ship founders, small , By birth and education—better still, by clear 

boats are usually swallowed up in the vortex. | discernment and solid conviction—she was 

Woman Suffrage was not likely to succeed | deeply imbued with the principles of peace; 
| when the new Constitution was overwhelm- | yet when the rebellion broke out, and her two 
ingly voted down. 

4. Underlying these special difficulties was 


when 


: Pe ae . . sons felt patriotically impelled to enter the 
ment submitted this winter, it would obviate , ranks in defense of the country, (one of whom 
the necessity of a party, as the vote on the | a general one, which had an important effect | was dangerously wounded at Gettysburg,) she 
Amendment would bring to the pollsevery | against us. he financial depression weighed | gid not shrink from the sacrifice. though la- 
man who would act with a separate party. heavily uponallclasses. Men who are cramp- | menting its cause, and none the less shocked 
We have fourteen Woman Suffrage politi- eq, disappointed, and in straits for cener, | ot da teats eemeaeiiate tt an. 

cal clubs already organized. Each of these | are not ina hopeful or amiable mood, and wo- From an early period she was a pronounced, 
would be a local center for active work. We jen often suffer the consequences very unde- ‘ 

have an army of friends, ready to vote for | servedly. **When the people get mad,” says 
Suffrage when they have the opportunity. 


outspoken, uncompromising abolitionist. In 

; company with her sister, Mrs. Mott, she was 
Neither of the dominant political partie ry ae eg aaa “they strike out | an interested witness of the proceedings of 
ANCnTEGE c comm re ares from the shoulder, and whoever happens to be » first National Anti-Slavery Conventi 
Men desire and need some vital principle in | people of Ohio voted down their new Constitu- : 


, ae i ‘ had her sympathies drawn out to the millions 
their politics. Party ties are very much loos- 


| tion, and even staid old Massachusetts elected | of a proscribed race, whose emancipation she 


ene > ! is i acce > i 2? i 
ened. Behold! is not this our accepted time? |g Democratic governor and congressmen. had nobly done her part to secure. 
In Michigan we got more than forty thousand The condition of the political atmosphere was | Happily, in this work of mercy. and in all 
votes. But in that State there has not been g° arly -opitious radical :. . ; “ . 
, Sm es .' sngularly unpropitious for so radical a her leading views of benevolent action, she 


one tenth as much labor of enlightenment ex- change. 
We are assured by shrewd Michigan politi- 
If, without a party, so many men in Michi- | ejans th; 3e Causes. ¢ oo } ‘a , : 
Phen: * : alg? op emer cians that but for these auses, and more €s- | gressive spirit. When no hall or meeting- 
gan voted for Suffrage, how many votes have | pecially but for the two first-named, the Re- | house could be obtained in Auburn for an an- 
we nota right to expect in Massachusetts, publican State Convention would have en-  ti-slavery meeting, on account of abounding 
which is so small that it could be thoroughly | gorsed Woman Suffrage. In that case the | pro-slavery hostility or the fear of mobo- 
canvassed in six months, and where so much | Democratic Convention would probably have | 1 4 
work has been done? The final settlement of | done the same. But, instead, Woman Suf- 
our question must be at the polls. The soon- frage was ignored by both, and even the hand- | 
er we know what political strength we have | fy] of Prohibitionists declined to make it an 
the better, and the time is auspicious. 


| was at all times warmly supported by her hus- 


vended as in this. : . 
I band, as well as in her reformatory and pro- 


cratic violence, their parlors were quickly 
proffered for that purpose. come what might; 
and there the cause of ‘‘the suffering and the 
, dumb” found voice, and brave hearts to come 
| to the rescue. 
| Not less early and decided were they in the 
“a | temperance movement; for at one time they 
were conspicuously exceptional as a family in 
Yet, to the surprise of friends and foes, Wo- | the matter of total abstinence in that region; 
man Suffrage received 40,000 aflirmative votes 


issue. Senator Chandler, who had voted for 
| itin Washington, forgot to vote for it in De- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. ( troit, and the politicians pronounced it 


dead issue.” 


L. 8. 








The Legislature of Massachusetts has con- 
vened this week. The question of Woman 
Suffrage will come before it for consideration. 
Two points, contained in our last year’s peti- , sceeg 
tions, have been expressly referred by the last polled upon the question. his was about as | icating drink was ever allowed to stain it. 
“Muni- | ™@ny as were given for the new Constitution, | So, too, they have been one in sentiment re- 
although the latter had the support of almost | specting the most far-reaching movement of 
all the Republican newspapers, while Suffrage 


and though always given to a generous hospi- 


Legislature to the present one, viz. : 
cipal” and “Presidential”? Suffrage for women, 
by law, under the Constitution as it is. 

These two points will bring up new and in- 
teresting phases of the quesiion. They were 
not acted upon by the Suffrage Committee, 
last year, for want of time. This year we 
hope that a Memorial from the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of the State will be present- 
ed without delay, and that an effort will be 
made to secure action upon the subject at the | 


the age, the enfranchisement, and consequent 
was actively favored by very few of these. | elevation of Woman. It is claimed (of the 
| If anybody had predicted, a week before elec- | fact we are not quite sure) that the first Wo- 
tion, that Woman Suffrage would receive as | man’s Rights Convention in this country was 
| many affirmative votes as the new Constitu- | held in 1848, at Seneca Falls, N. Y., on the 
| tion, he would have been regarded as vision- | motion of Lucretia Mott, Martha C, Wright, 
ary. Under these | and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, of which they 
| circumstances it was a remarkably large vote, The resolutions 


Yet such was the case. 
were prominent members. 
then and there adopted covered the entire 
ground of equal civil and political rights, ir- 
respective of sex; and from it there has been 
and will be no retreat. 


and no judicious friend of Woman Suffrage 
will feel discouraged by it. 
| our friends in Michigan are in excellent spir- 
| its, and expect to succeed at a day not far dis- 


earliest possible moment. If the specific points On the contrary, 


made in the petition are defeated in the pop- 


ular branch, we hope that our conservative No claim more just 


friends will afterwards bring before the Sen- | @"t H. B. B. | was ever presented for private examination or 
ate a proposition to extend Suffrage, in muni- | <= — public approval; and though it is still unrea- 


sonably resisted, it cannot fail in the end to 
| secure both recognition and acceptance. 
From that early date to the close, Mrs. 
Wright gave to the subject her most thought- 
ful consideration, frequently attending meet- 


cipal and town meetings, to such women as | 
pay taxes and own property in their own | 
right. While we do not ourselves favor prop- | 
erty qualifications for Suffrage, many do; and | man, and one of the earliest in the move- 
we are willing to accept any concession, how- ment for the political enfranchisement of 
ever small, as a means of gaining more here- | her sex, has been suddenly taken from us, in |! ings for the furtherance of the good cause, 
after. the personof Mrs. Marrna Corris Wricurt, | watching carefully the indications of progress 

But if we are foiled in this effort also, we | the beloved wife of David Wright, Esq., of | or retardation, and, while not disheartened by 
believe that the Suffragists of Massachusetts | Auburn, N. Y., who departed this life, after a | any adverse stroke, hailing with satisfaction 
are determined to be trifled with no longer. | few days’ illness, at the residence of her son- 
Defeated by the politicians, they will appeal 
If separate political action be- 
comes an absolute necessity, we must shake 


A SHARP BEREAVEMENT. 


A most estimable and accomplished wo- | 


whatever tended to show a widening of the 


in-law, Boston Highlands, on the morning of | sphere of womanly usefulness. 


to the people. the 4thinst., aged 68. She had come special- In the social and domestic circle she was 


ly to welcome the advent of another grand- | remarkably gentle, unassuming, courteous, en- 


the dust from our feet, and do our best to tertaining and instructive. Beneath an ha- 


make 


child, and having had that serene pleasure, 


such action effective. Whenever the was summoned home by the illness of her hus- | bitual gravity there lurked a keen sense of 


men and women of Massachusetts who believe | band, when she was seized with typhoid pneu- | the ludicrous, her wit and humor being always 
in Suffrage, by concerted action nominate a 
ticket, and work for it at the polls, the hour 


monia, which quickly wrought a fatal result, | at command, but never used intentionally to 


as it has done in so many cases around us the | wound. 


of Woman's redemption will draw nigh. present winter. On Christmas eve she joined She was a model housekeeper, and left 


i, B. OB. 


malady began to be revealed, and it was so | 


attractive; thus illustrating the foolishness of 


| a common objection, that an interest in the 
| general welfare is incompatible with a proper 


. | one of the best of mothers; 
stricken husband that night, as they had pur- | 


in Michigan, nearly one-fourth of all that were | tality, of which multitudes partook, no intox- | 











| witha circle of relatives and friends to make | nothing to be desired on the part of her fami- ‘ 


attention to household wants and duties. She 
was, in truth, 


“A wife as tender, and as true withal, 
As the first woman was before the fall.” 


Her children are called to lament the loss of 
but only he who 
has so long honored and loved her, and fiom 
whose companionship she has been so sudden- 
ly taken, can fully realize the greatness of the 
bereavement. Himself broken in health, the 
blow falls all the more heavily. Let him be 
assured that he has the tenderest sympathies 
of a wide circle, and their best wishes for his 
speedy recovery. W. L. G. 
125 Highland St., Boston. 


MARTHA C. WRIGHT. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage will hear 
with sad surprise of the death of Martha C. 
Wright. She was spending a few weeks with 
her daughter, Mrs. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
in Boston Highlands, but expected to return 
to her home in Auburn, N. Y., on the 28th of 
December, to accompany her husband to Flor- 
ida, whither he had been ordered by his phy- 
sician. 

But on Sunday morning, Dec. 27th., she was 
seized with a chill, and so severe was the at- 
tack that at no time from the beginning was 
she able to converse with her friends. 

She grew rapidly worse, the disease assum- 
ing the form of typhoid pneumonia. She died, 
after much suffering, on Monday, Jan. 4th. 
Her husband and daughter, Mrs. Osborne, 
were sent for, and were constantly in attend- 
ance during the days of her illness. 

On Tuesday, the 5th of Jan., her remains 
were taken to Auburn, N. Y., and the funeral 
occurred on the afternoon of the next day. 
Thus has passed away one of the noblest and 
best of women. 
of the slaves, and one of the earliest advocates 
of Woman Suffrage. She was firm and de- 
cided in her opinions, and clear in her support 
of them. The friends of every good cause, 
by the death of this estimable woman, have 
lost a dignified, earnest and indefatigable co- 
worker. 

Mrs. Wright was the sister of Lucretia Mott. 

L. 8. 














HARRIOT K. HUNT, M. D. 





At the age of sixty-nine, Dr. Harriot K. 
Hunt died, Jan. 2nd, at her residence in Green 
Street, Boston, after a long and painful ill- 
Dr. Hunt was probably the first woman 
physician in this country. 
medical education by private instruction from 
Dr. Nott, and commenced a practice nearly 
forty years ago, which became so successful 
and remunerative, that she acquired an inde- 
pendent fortune. 

She was early interested in Woman's 
Rights, and attended the first Convention in 
Worcester, in 1850, taking an active part in 
it. But her profession was her business, to 
which she devoted herself exclusively in late 
years. 

As soon as she lad property to be taxed, she 
felt so keenly the essential injustice of taxa- 
tion without representation, that every year 
when she paid the tax, she sent with it to the 
City Treasurer a protest, setting forth the 
principle that taxation and representation are 
inseparable, and protesting against the wrong 
done to all women, who were compelled to pay 
taxes, and were yet denied a vote. 

She continued this practice more than a 
quarter of a century, till the end of her life. 
Her practical example, of a successful busi- 
ness life, always maintained with a cheerful 


ness. 
She acquired a 


spirit, is a good legacy and lesson to all young 
women. 
pecially by those who sought her advice as a 
physician, and who were helped to health, as 
well by her cheerful spirit, as by her medi- 


cine L. 8. 
_—o = — 


She will be missed by many, but es- 


EZRA CORNELL'S MONUMENT. 


Some of the many friends of Ezra Cornell 
are proposing to build a monument to his 
memory by subscriptions of one dollar each. 
But such a memorial seems unnecessary. 

Mr. Cornell was a self-made man in the best 
sense of the word. He earned his own for- 
tune, lived his own life, and built his own 
monument. The stately buildings that crown 
the hill above Ithaca, will testify for centu- 
ries to his broad philanthropy and enlightened 
public spirit. Every year, hundreds of young 
men and women will receive from his hand 
the priceless gift of intellectual culture, and 
will cherish his memory as a benefactor of the 
human race. 

To offer Mr. Cornell any merely ornamental 
memorial, while Cornell University survives, 
seems unworthy of the memory of its founder. 
If it is desired to pay him such a tribute, let 
it be devoted to the establishment of some ad- 
ditional library, or professorship, or new and 
useful branch of study in the Institution to 


which he has devoted the accumulations of | 


his life. 
while living, and would be most graceful and 
appropriate now that he is dead. 
“Oh let no marble column rear its head, 
No brass nor iron his memorial be, 
His fame will live, when granite rocks have fled, 
When Earth is past with all her his:or,, 
Stamped on the grand archives 0° (iod’s eternity.” 
I. B. B, 


This would have been his preference 


She was the constant friend | 


THE RESULT IN MICHIGAN. 1a gladsome occasion for a number of her | ly or guests—making her home beautiful and 
grandchildren, gathered in eager expectancy 


ee 


AN UNNECESSARY BUNCH OF KEys. 


Mr. Carl Schurz travels about the country 





| continually telling us in his lecture on Educa- 
| tion, about “Princess Bismarck with her bunch 








| 
| 
| 


| 


\ 


of keys,” as if this were the prototype of per- 
fection in housekeeping. Will not some Amer- 
ican lady have the goodness to show Mr. Schurz 
her house; some lady who keeps five or six 
servants, who conducts her heusehold with an 
order and elegance unknown to a German; 
who has servants respectful, quiet, industrious 
and honest, rendering all ‘‘bunches of keys” 
unnecessary; who is generous as a hostess, 
but not mean in the payment of her employees, 
and who yet lives in as good style as Princess 
Bismarck, and at no greater expense than the 
latter? 

I know several such houses, as well as othe 
ers where all these comforts exist with small 
er means and fewer servants, and without 
‘bunches of keys;"’ which latter, hanging at 
a mistress’ girdle, are, according to my views, 
tokens of want of mental capacity to disci- 
plineher servants, or of want of tact and ability 
to oversee all the departments of a household 
without the constant aid of locks and bolts 
There are also indications of meanness in this 
perpetual distrust of servants, and to this may 
often be added the love of exercising a tyran- 
nical severity towards subordinates. 

It is true, such mistresses as Madame Bis 
marck, may find faithful servants, who cling 
with love to them and their families, as we 
have been accustomed to see among the slaves 
of the South; but it certainly degrades the 
human being in the man or woman who serves 
us under the scepter of a ‘‘bunch of keys.” 

A German-American Womay. 





MRS. MOULTON’S CRITICISM CRITICIZED. 





Epirors Journat.—Your issue of Dec. 19, 
contains Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s crit- 
icisms on Mrs. Woolson’s forth-coming book 
upon dress reform. Will you permit one who, 
for years, has been intimately associated with 
young women as teacher,and more recently 
as physician, to reply to Mrs. Moulton? She 
handles the subject with a graceful lightness 
that is painful to one who considers the mat- 
ter from a more earnest and, anatomically, 
more intelligent standpoint. 

Mrs. Moulton asks, ‘‘Are women’s shoulders 
made of cast iron any more than their hips?” 
She thinks “‘the casts of the female figure in 
a museum of anatomy would convince any 
unprejudiced observer that feminine hips are 
quite as well calculated to bear burdens as fem- 
inine shoulders are.” 

Neither shoulders nor hips are of iron, but 
the collar bone is placed transversely, and is 
supported at each end by bone. Were Mrs. M. 
to stand before a human skeleton denuded of 
muscle and hung vertically, and were she 
asked to suspend a burden from the best point, 
the chances are that she would choose the 
shoulders, because of the transverse direction 
of the colar bone. But in dress the problem 
is not how best to hang garments upon a de- 
nuded skeleton, but upon one clothed with 
muscle. ‘Any unprejudiced” person will ad- 
mit that muscles, fat, and abdominal organs 
so round out the figure about the waist that 
the hip bones lose the relative prominence 
so marked in the skeleton; but the shoulders 
retain their nearly horizontal direction and 
prominence. They seem to say ‘‘We are for 
burdens.” Laborers recognize this truth with- 
out any special knowledge of anatomy; farm- 
ers carry bags and baskets upon the shoulder, 


} masons carry hods upon the shoulder, build- 


ers carry heavy timbers upon the shoulder, 
dray-men carry trunks upon the shoulder. 
There is no beast of burden made to draw its 
load by its hips. I doubt if there be a man 
living, so blind to his own interest as even to 
have tried the experiment of having his oxen 
and horses draw their loads by means of col- 
lars and yokes placed just in front of the hips. 
Our noble draught horses would be killed in a 
week, did their owners attempt such a change. 

Mrs. Moulton speaks of women’s hips bear- 
Practically the bones of the 
No wo- 


ing burdens. 
hips do not do this, but the muscles. 
man makes the bands of her skirts to corre- 
spond to the size of her body just at the crest 
of the hips. They fit the waist fully three 
inches above The result is that 
pressure and weight are brought to bear upon 
muscles that surround, support and protect 
The spinal column is 
Pres- 


this bone. 


the abdominal viscera. 
the only bony rest these bands have. 
sure weakens and induces atrophy of the mus- 
cles; they lose tone, are no longer able to sup- 
port the internal organs; hence the pendulous 
abdomens of so many women. 

It is impossible to make unsupported bands 
so loose that they will be comfortable; for 
the weight of the skirts causes them to crowd 
uniformly down upon the waist (which ex- 
pands as it nears the hips) or, more commonly, 
it presses them into one side or across the 
front of the abdomen. Corsets seemingly re- 
lieve this difficulty by preventing unpleasant 
But they do not trans- 
fer pressure and weight from muscle to bone; 
while, by their unyielding character, they pre- 
vent free and healthful play of the parts they 
cover. 

My writing was here interrupted by a lad) 
patient, who, in going over the history of her 
case, casually remarked that she had found she 


pressure in one place. 


— 
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could not wear corsets, that the pressure of the 
steel across the abdomen so aggravated her 
disease that she was forced to lay them aside. 

This case suggests another that well illus- 
trates the point at hand. 
consulted me professionally, stating that, a 
year before, circumstances had forced her to 
do very hard work, since which time she had 
suffered divers pains, all indicating to a phy- 
sician uterine trouble. Desiring to learn to 
what extent burdens were to blame for her 
physical state, I puta few questions, and re- 
ccived the following answer: 

“Yes, I wear corsets; 
loose, and have shoulder straps; none of my 
clothes are tight.” 

I examined her dress that I might know how 
What did I find? <A 


correct her views were. 


tight corset full of stiff bones and steel; skirts, | 


tight and heavy, resting on the corset. The 
supporting (?) straps dangled over the arm. 
That portion of the body midway between the 
last rib and the crest of the hip bone, which 
had only the lumbar vertebre as bone sup- 
port, was bearing a hot, tight, heavy load, 
which must force the internal organs out of 
place. A bandage was across the lower part 
of the abdomen, worn for the purpose of sup- 
porting the viscera. Pressed between bands 
above and bandage below, what wonder that 
these organs had sent their owner to a doctor! 

What change would Mrs. Moulton suggest 
to this young woman? To loosen her cor- 
set? But the stiffness would remain. To 
take out the steel and bone? 
then press directly into muscle. To loosen 
the bands? The weight of skirts would drag 
them against muscle. To pin skirts to cor- 
set? The supporting strap is dangling over 
the shoulder. ‘To tighten the strap and bring 
it to its place? It is too narrow. To widen 
the strap and fit it to the shoulder? Yes, but 
the corset only partially covers the body; the 
shoulders and arms should be as warmly dress- 
ed as the waist. To extend the corset up, and 
give it sleeves? Yes; but when all these 
changes are made (and would any physician 
dare suggest less) what has Mrs. Moulton ad- 
vised? Virtually, a sensible waist with the 
other garments attached to it; a chemiloon, a 
chemille, a ‘“get-in,"* an ‘‘under-all,’’—the 
very garment the four women doctors in Mrs. 
Woolson’s book will contend for. 

Mrs. Moulton saysof Dr. Clarke: ‘*Tomy 
mind, there was much force in something he 
said the other day to a young lady friend of 
my acquaintance. Looking over her attire of 
tasteful skirt, and basque, and overskirt, heavy 
frieze walking jacket and soft felt hat, he 
said: ‘I see nothing harmful here. I have 
no fault to find. It could scarcely be better.’ ” 
Ah, dear Mrs. Moulton; he looked over your 
friend’s dress, but not through it and into it, 
as would our four lady doctors were they 
called to pronounce judgment. 
know the female body, not only by dissec 


And since they 


tion, but by actual possession, since they have 
themselves weighed all kinds of civilized un- | 
der-garments in the balance of actual trial, | 


(which Dr. Clarke has not done and is hardly 
likely to do), shall we not follow their lead 
rather than that of Dr. Clarke who, at best, 
can only look over the dress of women? 

In my own practice, I find many women 
‘ready for sedition,’’ for when I explain these 
things to them, they make the necessary 
changes in their garments, and almost invari- 
ably report themselves improved in body and 
spirit. - 

Should Mrs. Moulton remind me that there 
are women who have becorseted themselves 
for years, and yet are alive and well, and hence 
infer that corsets are conducive to health, 
I should hint that her argument is like that of 
the Irishman, who bitterly complained be- 
cause the judge sentenced him to be hung for 
murder on the testimony of six eye witnesses, 
affirming that he, the defendant, could pro- 
duce twice six men who did not see him com- 
mit the deed. 

If all this be sedition on the part of women, 
welcome it, Mrs. Moulton, and by your ready 
pen fire it with revolution! 

Mary V. Leg, M. D. 

Oswego, N. Y. 

———- 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN MISSOURI. 





Epitors Journat:—Although new ideas 
come to this portion of the ‘“‘great West’’ very 
tardily, and Woman's Rights isa political her 
esy which has not yet disturbed the tranquil 
minds of many who inhabit this fastness of 
conservatism, still the invincible truth that 


Woman is entitled to an equal opportunity in | 


the struggle of life is beginning to be recog- 
nized here. 

Last winter the Legislature of this State, 
in amendiag the School law, either by acci- 
dent or from a partial conviction of the injus- 
tice of discrimination against sex, in defining 
the qualifications of County School Superin- 
tendent, made women eligible to this office. 
Mrs, Hazard, the President of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of this State, has recom- 
mended that women qualified for this position 
ofer themselves for the office at the election 
next April. 
12 seeking this office, the first made accessible 
to women by popular election, it is too soon 
as yetto know; but one lady, a teacher of 


feveral years experience, has already an-| 


nounced herself a candidate for the position in 


A young woman 


but they are very 


The bands would 


| this county, and has determined, if not elected, 
| to agitate the question of Woman’s claims to 
a broader sphere of remunerative business. 

I expect some lively discussion of ‘*‘Woman’s 
place in Nature” 
and the whole mental repository of tradition- 
al prejudices to be thoroughly searched for 
arguments against this innovation. 

Yours truly, H. Cray Nevitce. 

Ozark, Mo. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 
ao 

There are 121 students in the State Agricul- 
tural College at Orono, Maine, tive of whom are 
young women. 

The fight for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment is to be renewed in the Maine Legis- 
lature, this winter. 

The ladies of Governor Tilden’s family re- 
ceived calls on New Year's day, but set out no 


wine. A good beginning. 


A Woman Suffrage Association has been 
formed in Thurston Co., Oregon, and officers 
elected for the ensuing year. 


The people must require of their represen- 
tatives to be patriots first, republicans and 
democrats afterward.—Curl Schurz. 
| The funeral of Ledru Rollin, in Paris, on 
| the 4th inst., was a most imposing affair. 
Over 60,000 persons assembled to witness the 
obsequies. 

Wendell Phillips, we regret to learn, has 
| felt obliged to cancel all his lecture engage- 
| ments on account of the continued illness of 

his wife. 

A semi-literary and musical entertainment 
was given last week in Boston to the ladies of 
| the Warrenton Street Boarding House of the 
| Young Women’s Christian Association, by a 
company of invited guests, chiefly friends of 
| the young ladies themselves. 


The Woman’s Temperance Union of Chica- 
go issued a card, just before the old year’s 
| death, urging the ladies of Chicago not to fur- 
| nish wine for their New Year's callers, and it 
| Was suggested that the Temperance pledge, 
| placed on the parlor table for signatures, be 
| substituted. 


Among the officers of the Connecticut Wo- 
| man Suffrage Association for the coming year, 
| are Mayor Waller of New London, President 

Cummings of Wesleyan University, at Middle- 
| town, Frances Ellen Burr of Hartford, Abby 
| H. Smith of Glastonbury and Hon. James 
Gallagher of New Haven. 


In the legislature of Maine, we are informed 
| that ‘The fight for Woman Suffrage will be 


made to re-establish the State Constabulary. 
The question of abolishing imprisonment for 
| debt will come up, and of course the Maine 
legislators can’t get together without discuss- 
ing the subject of capital punishment.” 


| 
The Commonwealth justly inquires, in con- 
nection with the late dinner of Af/antic writers: 
| —‘*Where were the women contributors?” It 
seems that at the occasional festivals of Scril- 
| ner’s Monthly there are as many women as men. 
| This, perhaps, explains why it is that. as the 
| Springfield Republican lately remarked, Scrib- 
ner’s is particularly strong in its women con- 
| 
| 


tributors. 


‘*Warrington’’ has several books in prepa- 


to follow this novel event, } 


renewed, and a desperate attempt will be | 


sult in such recovery. 





sums is also provided for by will through her 
| executors, in the event of the demise of Lady | 
| Franklin, who is in feeble health. 


of Lake Roland, Maryland, from the scene of | 
the railroad disaster on Monday, witnessed | 
the fall of the bridge from their residence. 


| Without hesitation they jumped into a little | What makes the matter even more absurd is | 


| skiff, paddled rapidly across, and rescued three | 


Two brave ladies living on the opposite side | 4™mies to General 


The Spanish army and navy have accepted 
Don Alfonso as King, and Marshall Serrano 
has quietly transferred the command of the | 
Lazerna. It is rumored | 
that the Carlist General Dorregay has laid | 
down his arms, and that other prominent | 


Carlists are about to give in their adhesion. | 


. : | 
the fact that the young Prince is a boy only 


| men and a boy who were in danger of drown- | 8¢venteen years of age, and consequently to- | 


| ing. Their names were not ascertained. If 
| they had been men their names would have 
been widely published with appropriate praise. 


| The investigation of the method whereby 
| the Pacific Mail Steamship Company obtained 
its subsidy from Congress shows that nearly a 
| million dollars were corruptly spent by the of- 
| ficers of that corporation in bribing congress- 
men and lobbyists. The only way to prevent 
such corruption is to refuse all such applica- 
tions in future. All such special legislation 
is contrary to Republican principles. ‘*The 
best government is that which gover ns least.”’ 


Who will define what Woman's mission is 
after the fact which we are about to announce? 
In the list of successful candidates, who lately 
passed the test examination for Naval Cadet- 
ships, at Greenwich, is the name of Gordon 
Moore, and it appears that he was educated at 
Miss Nickoll’s preparatory school, Little St. 
Miss Nickoll is the 
daughter of the late Commander J. H. Nickoll, 
and now for the first time has entered the field 
as a **Naval Instructor,”’ for which she is evi- 
dently well qualified. —.Army and Navy Gazette. 


John’s, Ditchley, Sussex. 


The recent death of a nephew of Caleb 
Cushing,.from a fall in the gymnasium of the 
| Harvard School of Technology, has called out 
a letter from Hon. George B. Loring, in which 
he expresses the opinion that nature does not 
design to combine the student with the athlete 
in the same person, and that long and ex- 
hausting exercise frequently has an injurious 
effect upon young men engaged in hard study. 
He recommends to the student the study of 
natural science, with its necessary calls to pe- 
destrianism, as a relaxation for body and mind. 

The Washington Chronicle takes credit to that 
city for remembering the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy. It says: 

It is a noteworthy fact that while nearly all 
of the large cities of the Union are agitated 
over the non-observance of Sunday laws, 
Washington enjoys complete immunity from 
such trouble. There is no city in the United 


worship is more strictly observed than in this. 
Violations of the law which enjoins the clos- 
| ing of all places of business on Sunday are 
rare, and when discovered they are speedily 
punished. 





An organization entitled **The Radical De- 
* having its headquarters in Mil- 
waukee. Wisconsin, is circulating a Memorial 
for signatures in favor of the following ob- 
jects: ‘To make members of Congress subject 
to recall at any time by a majority of their 
| constituents; to have every important law sub- 
| mitted to a vote of the people before going 
into operation; to abolish the President, Vice 
President and Senate, and to substitute an 
Executive Council in their stead; and last, 


mocracy,’ 


on account of sex. 
The New Northwest of Portland, Oregon, 
publishes the following notice and comment: 


I forbid all persons to trust my wife, Mary 
E. Smith, on my account, and I give notice 


States in which the day set aside for Christian | 


not least, to prohibit all political distinctions | 





sation. _ He has lately gotten one off, a Marual that, after this date, I will pay no debts of | 

| of Parliamentary advice, principles and law, | her contracting, nor will I be responsible for | 
which Lee & Shepard are to publish, and | any pecuniary engagements which I do not , 

Oris H. Smiru. 





bush. 


tally unfit for such great responsibilities. 


| The Detroit News tells a pitiful story about 

| Cecelia Wyncoop, a poor, half-witted creature 

| about 17 years of age, who was found wander- 

| ing around the Michigan Central depot, by an 

| Officer, and who told her tale as follows: ‘Born 

|n Macomb County poorhouse, indentured to | 

| 2a farmer; used as a drudge; and when the 
farmer was tired of her he sent her to Detroit 

| with the promise that she would find her | 
mother at the depot.”” She was sent to the | 
Wayne County insane asylum, where the few | 
wits she has will be knocked out of her, and | 

she will finally be a permanent charge upon 
the State as «a confirmed maniac 


or idiot. 

| Colonel Higginson’s editorial, this week, en- | 
titled “Only a Girl,”’ will explain the prob- | 
able consequences. 


The prejudice, that we feel—more or less— 
toward the African, does not arise from his 
color, but from his previous condition of ser- 
vitude. We have for centuries trodden the 


as participators, through constitytional sanc- 
tions, inthe crime of the South against him. 
We have risen to the moral hight of ordain- 
ing his emancipation from the thraldom of 
| slavery; but have not risen to the grander 
| hight of esteeming him a man, equal in all 
| endowments with ourselves. 
the Helot is still upon him. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The stigma of 
Stillis he regard- 
ed as a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, 
althongh in exceptional cases he has vindicat- 
ed his right to be considered, in all respects, 
our equal, 





A very interesting suit has just been decid- 
ed at Pittsburg, Pa., which involved the title 
| to about a hundred acres in the heart of the 

city, valued at 5,000,000 dollars. A claim to this 
| valuable piece of ground was set up by Mary 
, Cub Ba-you-quit, a half-breed, who insists 
that she is the danghter, by an Indian mother, 
| of William Mowry, a former resident of Pitts- 
| burg, who used to own the property, but after- 
ward led a roving life among the Indians in 
| Michigan, and is now dead. The points which 


| the plaintiff endeavored to establish were that 
| 


she was Mowry’s daughter, and that he was , 


legally married to her mother, who was the 
daughter of an Indian chief. It was pretty 
clearly established that Mowry had acknowl- 
| edged Mary as his daughter, but the court de- 


| cided the alleged Indian ceremony invalid, | 


and instructed the jury to find a verdict for 
the defendants. The case has been on trial 
| for a fortnight, and has aroused much interest, 
| alike from the great interest involved and the 
| peculiar grounds on which the property was 
| claimed. 
The following incident of abolition times is 
told inconnection with the late Capt. Ward, 
an eminent citizen of Detroit: ‘*He had a hard- 
headed, direct way of his own of getting at 
the marrow of things, and of accomplishing 
| his objects without much beating about the 
During I859 or 60 Mr. Wendell Phil- 
lips, the great anti-slavery agitator of those 


| 


days, was passing this way, and was announced | 


to deliver a lecture in Merrill Hall on a cer- 


| 
| 
} 
| black man under our feet—we of the North, | 
| 


How many will claim their right | 


| which will make about 125 small pages. 
ly anybody in the country is so well fitted as 

Mr. Robinson to make such a book as this. 
| We presume it will quickly become authority 
for all legislative practice. 

A correspondent of the Lalor News calls at- 
tention to the great want that exists of quali- 
| fied nurses in the country districts of England. 
' In some villages he observes no one is to be 

obtained for love or money. He suggests that 

at least one good nurse could find ample em- 

ployment in every village, whilst even in small 
; towns several could obviously be employed with 
advantage both to themselves and the sick. 


There will be strong opposition in the 
| House to the proposed increase of the tax on 
| tea and coffee. The price of tea is lower than 

it has been at any time before within a dozen 
years, and the large importers say that an in- 
crease of the tax ten cents a pound will in- 
crease the price nearly double that amount. 
If let alone, prices will steadily lower till we 
get back to prices as they were before the 
war. 
| Ina volume of the ‘‘Working-man’s Gua- 
zette,” published at Woodstock, Vermont, in 
1831, occurs the following marriage notice: 
“In Huntington, Vt., March 13, by Elder 
| Huntley, Leonard Hamlin, a young mechanic, 
| aged 23 vears, to Widow Burlingim, aged 40. 
| She is sister to Hamlin’s grandfather's wife. 
By marriage with this widow, this young man 
has become brother to his grandfather and 
uncle to his father and mother.” 


A letter from Lady Franklin offering a re- 
ward of £2000 sterling, for the recovery of 
the records of Sir John Franklin’s Arctic ex- 
pedition, is printed in New York, and she 
adds that compensation will also be made for 
the outlay of any expedition which shall re- 


Hard- | make in person. 


When comes equality before the law, and with 
it equal ownership inthe joint accumulations 


fishness and tyranny as this will be as much 
arelic of the dark ages as the disposal of a 
human being at public auction now is. 





| poor Parisian milliner, to whom came a cus- 
| tomer desirous of arousing his dormant genius. 

*Sir,’? she said, “I am an Englishwoman and 
| the widow of an admiral. Make me a bon- 
| net expressive of these facts.’’ Beaulard rose 
| to the occasion; and presently sent the dame 
| a bonnet which bore puffs of gauze simulating 


| representing the ships thereon, heavy knots of 
| ribbon, the rocks, and a diamond star at the 
very top, the lighthouse lantern. From 
that hour Beaulard was a rich man, with a 


prodigious train of customers. 


Don’t give liquor to children. Possibly you 
can do it with safety, but the chances are 
against it. One of the first literary men in 
the United States said to a writer: ‘‘There is 
one thing which, as you visit different places, 
I wish you to do everywhere: that is, entreat 
every mother never to give a drop of strong 
drink to a child. 
my life, all my days, to keep from dying a 

drunkard, because I was fed with spirits when 
ja child, and acquired a taste forit. My broth- 
| er, poor fellow, died a drunkard. I would not 
| have a child of mine take a drop of liquor for 
anything. Warn every mother, wherever 
you go, never to give a drop to a child, as she 
values its future happiness.” 





| 
| 
| 


| 


cepting, of course, Spanish revolutions. The 
Spanish Republic is no more. General Mar- 
tinez Campas has pronounced in favor of 


of the matrimonial firm, such exhibitions of sel- | 


A hundred years ago, Sieur Beaulard was a | 


q | 
| a stormy sea, quantities of small ornaments | 


I have had to fight, as for | 


Revolutions never go backward—always ex- | 


| tain Sunday. Todeliveran abolition lecture 
| in those days was no small joke, as those re- 
member who ever “nigger”? chased 
through the streets like a mad dog, or an aboli- 
' tionist rotten egged. 
that “didn’t scare worth a cent,” and he had 
a man at his back very much like him in that 
respect. Ward was managing the lecture, 
| and, instead of asking the state for a company 


| of militia, he quietly armed one hundred of 
| his most reliable employés with muskets, and 
‘these escorted Mr. Wendell Phillips to and 
| from the hall and stood at rest while he de- 


! livered his lecture. 


saw a 


But Phillips was a man 


ance. Ic was generally believed, however, 


that Ward regretted that the mob didn’t give 
| his improvised soldiers an opportunity to use 
| their bayonets.” 


| For brutal treatment of women the modern 
Englishman or Irishman of the lowest class 
| has no equal, It is difficult to imagine a more 
shocking story than the following from the 
| Pall Mall Gazette’s city report, of the date of 
| October 23: 
| A laborer named Macarty was charged at 
the Mansion House yesterday with brutally 
| assaulting a woman named Carter. A police- 
man said that about 11 Pp. m. on Thursday 
week, when on duty upon Tower Hill, he 
| heard the piercing screams of a woman, and 
| going to the Crown and Shears Tavern in the 
, Minories, he saw a woman upon her hands and 
knees, crouching against the shopfront. The 
prisoner, who had one leg lifted, ordered her 
to hold her face up. She obeyed, and he then 
kicked her violently on the forehead, inflict- 
ing a severe wound. He was going to repeat 
the kick when the officer caught hold of him, 
and swung him into the roadway, Two men 
were calmly looking on, but a woman was try- 
ing to cover and protect Carter. She also had 
| been kicked for her pains. The prosecutrix 
| has declined to appear against the prisoner. 
| She stated that she was afraid to do so. 


There wasn’t any disturb- | 


The payment of said; Prince Alfonso, son of ex-Queen Isabella. | but he had driven her upon the street, and she 


had even had to steal to maintain him and 
herself. She had recently suffered 18 months’ 
imprisonment, and on her release she refused 
to return to the prisoner. This had angered 
him, and he had repeatedly threatened to 
murder her. Mr, Alderman Figgins expressed 
his regret that he could not order the prisoner 
a flogging, and sentenced him to six months’ 
hard labor, and at the expiration of that term 
to find one surety in £25 for his subsequent 
good behavior. 

Few of us had any idea a few months ago 
how many justifiable Centennial tea-parties 
would be held about this time. The affair at 
Boston so far over-shadowed the others that 
they were almost forgotten in the eventful 
years which followed. Baltimore, we believe, 
was actually ahead of Boston in destroying 
British tea, but for some reason or other the 
centennial anniversary was allowed to pass 
without notice, and a special celebration was 
held at aconvenient season afterwards. An- 
napolis, too, destroyveda tea-ship somewhere 
celebrated 
the hundreth anniversary of the occurrence 


down the Chesapeake, and duly 
some months ago. Now comes Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, with a large tea-party of eight 
thousand persons, who assembled in the rail- 
way stationa few days since, to celebrate the 
destruction of a cargo of British tea near that 


place, early in the winter of 1774. Bridgeton 


| is a thriving little ship-building city on Cohan- 


sy Creek, about twenty miles from Delaware 
Bay; the anniversary féte passed off with 
great success. The very latest tea-party had 
no just claim to the title, being held in the 
Capitol building at Washington on the 17th 
instant. The object was to secure funds for 
| Centennial purposes, and the name was appro- 
| priated for the sake of its popularity. If New 
York has not celebrated her little transaction 
in teaof a hundred years ago, it is because 
the amount destroyed eighteen 
chests. These were secretly landed at Sandy 
Hook from a ship which was stopped at that 
point and ordered back to England by a Vigi- 
lance Committee appointed for the purpose. 
Owing to the long occupation of the British, 
extending from 1776 to 1783, New York has 
not much to count upon in the way of Centen- 
nials for several years to come. 


was only 


There dwells in New York city a lady, who 
in all respects but one, seems a sane and sen- 


sible woman. She lost, five years ago, an 
only daughter of great promise, seventeen 
| years old, and the idol of the mother. Since 
her child’s death she has had the room she 
j used to occupy, cleaned daily, and the un- 
touched bed pulled to pieces and made over. 
She sits before a vacant chair at the table and 
sarefully fills the unused plate, and, spring 
and fall, buys the newest and prettiest things 
for ‘*Addie,”’ giving away the last year’s gar- 
; ments, ‘‘Addie”’ 


them. 
There is no appearance of mental gloom or 
disorder about her, yet she carries this vagary 
into every act of her life. Riding out, no one 
ever sits beside her, as that seat is filled by the 
imaginary air-drawn daughter. When seats 
are taken at a theater, her husband always 
| gets three. You see the vacant chair between 
them, where she supposes the dead **Addie”’ 
sits and views the performance. She is cheer- 
ful and happy, and asked a friend of mine, 
the other day, for the pattern of a wrapper, 
| saying, “Addie kept her room so much it 
would be serviceable,” and several days later 
I saw the poor mother busily braiding a cash- 
mere sacque for ‘‘Addie.’’ She will speak 
with all rationality for hours on all subjects, 
but suddenly excuse herself, saying she must 
| go to ‘Addie’ for a few moments. Sitting 
| beside the empty bed (to which her daughter 
was confined for two years before her death) 
! she clasps an unseen hand and talks hours to- 
| gether with her phantom child. It is a strange 
' case, but by no means a sad one, since her 
| tender ministration to this viewless ‘*Addie” 
| makes the mother’s heart rejoice. To all in- 
tents and purposes the daughter seems to her 
to be with her constantly. Her husband con- 
| templates taking her abroad, and the lady is 
already packing up ‘‘Addie’s things.”’ 


“BUSINESS NOTICES, 
| Consumers of Silk find, upon investigation, 


that tne Eureka 50 and 100 yards spools are the best 
and most economical to use. 2—It 


having done with 











| Carpets.—The lowest prices command the trade. 
A small lot Tapestries for $1.00. Also 200 rolls new 
and elegant styles now opening at low prices. In- 
grains, subject to manufacturers imperfections, for 
| 30 cents. Two-plys, 50 cents. Kidderminsters, 75 
cents. Extra Superfines,90 cents. Three plys cheap. 
500 rolls Oil Cloth, in wide sheets and narrow widths, 
at less than manufacturer’s prices. Stair Carpets, 
some odd styles, at three quarters value. Bockin 

| and Crumb Cloths, with borders, a few importe 

ones at half value. The above specified lines of 
roods will be found at very much under value. NEW 
ENGLAND CARPET Co., 8 Hanover Street, opposite 
American House, Boston. 2—It 





Monstrous Sacrifice in Carpets !—Great 
reduction in prices! Money must be had. 
Stair Carpets, 20 cents per yard. 
| All Wool Kidderminsters, 45 cents per yard. 
Hall and Stair Carpets to match, 90 cents—usual 
| price $1.25 per yard. 
Cut Pieces English Tapestries, $1.00 to $1.25 per 
yard. 
” Three-Plys very low. 
Old-Fashioned List Carpets, 55 cents per yard, 
Linen Carpets, 23 cents per yard. 
A Good Window Shade, 35 cents. 
Bay Window Shades, beautiful designs, 30 cents. 
Sheet Oil Cloths, covering the floor in one piece, 
75 cents. 
Floor Oil Cloths and Oil Cloth Rugs for sale at less 
than cost. 
A few Misfit Carpets for half the market price. 
Bockings, Rugs, Mats, and everything usually 
found in a first-class Carpet Warehouse, at lower 
| prices than any other house in Boston. 
The above goods are all perfect, not damaged. 
PeasLey & Bonb, No. 47 Washington St., Boston. 


| She had formerly lived with him as his wife, | 2-11 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


DEPARTED. 
BY E. ¢. H. 


Thus, one by one, they're dropping off, 
As pearls drop off the string, 

And, one by one, they pass away, 
As cease glad chimes that ring. 

And one by one they go from us, 
As falls the April rain; 

And, one by one, flit by as dreams, 
Whose teachings still remain. 

So. too, the holy disappear, 
Like white sails far at sea; 

And, one by one, are caught above, 
As dew drops from the lea. 

And sweet to us their memories, 
As of a distant strain, 

Whose echoes linger with us still, 
We would we heard again! 





—_—— 


For the Woman's Journal. 


FAITH. ’ 


PERKINS. 





BY S. M. €. 
I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.” 


My treasure gone; the goodly store | 
I gathered up in toiling years; 
My cherished wealth I see no more, 
For that I shed no bitter tears, 
Since God is left, my light, my day, 
To guide me in the weary way. 
Friends, too, have gone, whose early care 
Oft soothed me in the darkest hour, | 
Their love seemed bright and true and fair, 
In sorrow’s gloom a sheltering tower; | 
“Lo! Iam with you to the end!” | 
Thou art to me a better friend. 
Health, too, is gone, the boasted strength } 
That blessed me in the early years; | 
Those happy days of peace and length | 
That brought no gloomy, anxious fears; 
On Thee I stay my weary arm, 
My shelter from the gathering storm. 
Home, too, is changed; the merry glee, 
The childish mirth is heard no more; 
Like music of the bird and bee, 
Were merry voices round my door. 
Those voices hushed—Thou art my stay 
Through al! the dark, the lonely way. 
Thou art my all; ‘n thee I find 
Friends, health and wealth and dearest home, 
Thou art to me a Father kind, 
Ne’er from thy side I seek to roam, 
Till sinks my sun in western sky, 
And earthly scenes for me shall die. 





For the Woman's Journal. ed. 


THE AUTUMN TREE. 


A Thanksgiving. 








BY E. Cc. H. 


The day, in amber light unrolled, 

Inlaid with liquid hours of gold, 

Winds through the sparkling sunlight's play, 
And passing breathes on flowers’ decay. 
Adown the vistas, part in green, 

The poplars, yellow-crowned, are seen; 
Life’s evanescence oft they've told 

In whispers from their tongues of gold. 





olian harps play wild and free 
Their crimson strings on every tree. 

For autumn glows, and far away 
Are sunsets dashed o'er grove and spray. | 


And lie around, dark, cold and dead, 
Glad hues like hallelujaha rise, 
From spray to tree the echo flies. 


Thus, when the summer joys are sped, 
| 


Ah! maple bough, and dost thou know 
The rich tints now that o’er thee flow? 

The tree stands dressed in dyes of even. 
Glad vesture-robed for exit, Heaven. | 


So, he who trusts to God his all, 

Heaven's raptures on his spirit fall; 

The grateful heart-hues answering spring, 
And in his presence joy and sing. 

His soul to this world dies, and glows 

In light from Calvary’s cross that flows- 
Receives the crimson mantle blest, 

And stands in sunset glories dressed. 





| has tried her best to help in the kitchen where | 


grandma and mamma are busy with prepara- 
tions for the Christmas dinner; but having 
| been several times detected in picking raisins 
| from the mince pies that mamma was making. 
| she was politely requested to leave. Then be- 
| taking herself to the shop where Frank, the 
hired man, is making bee-hives, she is allowed | 
to follow the devices of her own heart for an 
| hour or two unmolested until Frank, looking 

around, discovers all his nicely planed boards | 
pictures in red 


decorated with wonderful 
| chalk. 
| “Clear out! I won't have you botherin’ | 
|round here no longer. Now git quicker!” | 
| exclaimed that young man, indignantly. | 
| Nellie departs with the sad feeling that she | 
is one too many everywhere; and after sooth- | 
ling her wounded spirits by a good swing in | 
the wood-house chamber, makes her way to 
as | the sitting-room where Aunt Faith is quietly 
sunset glow in the western sky. 


“Auntie, please tell me 


tones. 

Auntie is in what grandma calls one of her 
‘‘far-away fits,’’ and for ¢ 
looks into the gray eyes raised so pleadingly | 


| to hers without seeming to hear the meek re- | would spe 
| was, couldn’t help saying: 


quest until it is repeated. 
**] was just thinking,” 
something that happened one Christmas time | 1 


she says at last, ‘‘of | 


a great many years ago.’ 


| in which they had taken part. 


the door slowly opened the first thing she saw 


| was the end of a gun poking into the room, 


this was followed by an Indian, then came 
another and another, each armed with gun 
and tomahawk. These uninvited Christmas 
zuests all squatted on the floor before the fire. 
and began to entertain their hostess by telling 
horrible stories of the massacre of Wyoming 
They flourish- 
ed their tomahawks, and described the way 


| the settlers were butchered and scalped, while 


poor grandma sat listening in terror, although 
she tried to appear brave and unconcerned, 
for she had always heard that the savages 
were much more likely to spare those who 
showed no signs of fear. The youngest child, 
who was just beginning to toddle around, was 
greatly attracted by the tomahawks, and in 
spite of all she could do, would break away 
from his mother, and going up to the Indians 
reach out his hands for the horrible weapons, 


| knitting by the window while she watches the | Which she every moment expected to see bur- 
ied in his brains. 
a story,”’ says the | the name of the owner of the cabin; when it 


After awhile they inquired 


| little girl, in her softest, most beseeching | was told them one said: 


‘**Tomkin— Tomkin— yes, me know one 


Tomkin; but he dead and buried long ago— 
1 moment or two! Charles Tomkin; he killed at Wyoming.’ 


“Now grandma was a woman who always 
ak her mind, and, frightened as she 


‘No, he wasn’t killed either, for he was 
iere only last week.’ 
“This seemed to make them very angry, 


‘‘How many?” asks Nellie, who always and they again began to flourish tomahawks 


wants to know all the particulars. 


and tell their dreadful stories. 


At last they 


“It was in the year 1792; that was just called for food, which was given them. When 
eighty-two years ago.” they had eaten what they wanted, they asked 


‘“*Were you there, auntie?” | fora loaf of bread to 
took their departure. 


“Not exactly, but my grandmother was and 
I've heard her tell the story a great many | I 
times.”’ 

Nellie settles herself with much satisfaction | 4 


to listen, for there are no stories she likes so | 


carry away, and then 
I don't believe any- 
ody was ever so glad before to have their 


| party ‘out’ as was Grandma Tomkins that 


‘hristmas night. 
“Three or four years after, an Indian came 


well to hear as those about the old days when | along one day with moccasins to sell. Grand- 


the country was all a wilderness. 

“Tt was late in the fall when grandpa and 
grandma Tompkins, with their three little 
children, started from the valley of the Sus- 
quehanna, where they had been living, to 
come to their new home in ‘the lake country,’ 
as this part of New York State was then call- 
The journey would seem a very short one 
in these days, but then it was long and tedious, 
for there were no railroads or roads of any 
kind. They were obliged to cut a way for 
the wagon in many places through the woods. 
It took them nine days to come about one hun- 
dred miles, the mother and children generally 
riding in the wagon, which was drawn by oxen, 
while grandpa and his brother Charles drove 
the few cattle they brought with them. I’ve 
heard grandma say that every morning before 
starting they vould milk the cows and put the 





wagon over the rough ground.”’ 


Faith had finished her story. 
slowly: 


pa bought a pair, and when he paid for them 
the Indian insisted upon returning part of the 
money, saying: 


‘**Me owe your squaw loaf bread, so big,’ 


motioning with his hands to show the size of 
the loaf. 


“Then grandma knew that he was one of 


her Christmas guests.” 


Nellie sat silent several minutes after Aunt 
At last she said, 


“I don’t know as I’dlike to have been there 


that night; but I should like to see an Indian 
though.”’ 


She went to bed and dreamed of seeing San- 


ta Claus riding in a wagon filled with toys, 
and drawn by eight bears. 
hawk in his hand, and, as he went about the 
country, shook it at the naughty children, but 
| milk in the churn, and at night would find the | threw sugar-plums and all sorts of nice things 


butter all nicely gathered by the jolting of the | at the good ones. 
| to find her own stockings well filled; but she 


He had a toma- 


She awoke in the morning 


‘“‘Why, auntie, what a nice way to churn!” | has not yet made up her mind whether she 


exclaimed Nellie, whose busy little brain im- | 


would like to have been at Grandma Tomp- 


mediately conceived a plan by which a great | kins’s Christmas Party.—Christian Union. 


| deal of drudgery might be turned into pleas- | 


ure. 
“Tm afraid you wouldn’t think so if you 
had to go through the churning process your- | 
self at the same time,” replied Aunt Faith; 
“at any rate, I believe grandma always pre- 
ferred to churn in the old way afterward, so | 
I guess it wasn't so nice as you imagine. 
“Well, when they came to the head of the 
lake they found, where the beautiful town of | 


Ithaca now stands, only a few log houses. 
Here grandma and the children embarked in 
a little boat with the household goods, while 


——— 


“KITTY’S FORTY.” 


BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


It doesn’t do men any good to live apart 
from women and children. I never knew a 
boy’s school in which there was not a tendency 
to rowdyism, and lumbermen and sailors, fish- 
ermen and other men that live only with men, 


| are proverbially a half bear sort of people. 


Frontiersmen soften down when women and 
children come—but I forgot myself, it is the 


‘ ) 7 La ) P Toelg ‘ ,) wy; ct { 
GRAN DMA rol h I XS S| I] RISTM AS the men drove the cattle along an Indiantrail | story you want. 


PARTY, 


DY FAITH HARPER. 





the remaining nine miles of the way. When 
they came to the end of their journey, the first | 
thing to be done was to cut down some of the | 


Burton and Jones lived ina shanty by them- 
selves. Jones was a married man, and find- 


ing it hard to support his wife ina ‘*down-east 


. | . . . | . Pay . * . 
The day before Christmas always seems the | tall trees which covered the ground thickly | village,’* he had emigrated to Northern Min- 
very longest in the whole year to little Nellie | for miles and miles on every side, and build a nesota, leaving his wife under her father’s 


Tompkins. She has even been known to sly- | 
ly turn the hands of the clock forward an 
hour ortwo in order “to hurry up Santa | 
Claus, ’cause it’s so dreadful to be kept in sus- 
yension,”’ as she said in self-defense when the | 
trick was discovered. It must be confessed | 
chat Nellie’s uneasiness is generally not a lit- | 
tle increased by the fear that the 
Miniature sleigh, and eight tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver so lively and quick,” 
may pass her by altogether; for has she not 
been told, time and again, that ‘Santa Claus 
and Nellie is very well 


loves good children? 
aware that goodie ss is not one of her strong 
points. 
greatest deeds of naughtiness during the year 


So, as Christinas draws near, all her 


are pretty sure to stalk in black array before 
her mind: 
the uncomfortable feeling that there are prob- 


while. at the same time. she has 


ably many peccadilloes recorded against her 


little cabin to shelter them from the rain and | 
snow. This was their home for two or three | 
years, until they were able to build a larger 
and better one. Itstoodinthe south orchard. 
on the spot where the old Romanite tree now 
stands, 

“At last they were settled for winter, and | 
Uncle Charles went back to the Susquehanna, 


| leaving them alone in the wilderness. But 


| 


settlers were beginning to come in fast, and | 
as grandpa was asurveyor, he was away from | 
home a great deal locating claims. Some- 
times he would be gone two or three days ata 
time, leaving grandma alone with the children. 
The day before Christmas he went away with | 
a man who had bought a lot of land about ten 

miles off, expecting to be home again before | 
the evening of the next day; but night came 

and he had not returned. 


} 


You may be sure | 
it was not a very ‘merry Christmas’ to grand- | 


roof until he should be able to ‘‘make a start.” 


He and Burton had gone into partnership and | 


had pre-empted a town site of three hundred 
and twenty acres. There were perhaps twenty 
families scattered sparsely over this town site 


| at the time my story begins. 


The parties had disagreed, quarreled, and 
divided their interests. The 
shared between them, 
forty-acre piece. Each of them claimed that 
piece of land, and the quarrel had grown so 


land was also 


high between them that the neighbors expect- 


ed them to shoot at sight. In fact. it was un- 


| derstood that Burton was on the forty-acre 


place, determined to shoot Jones if he came, 
and Jones had sworn to go out there and shoot 
Burton, when the fight was postponed by the 


unexpected arrival of Jones’s wife and child. | 


Jones's shanty was not finished; and he was 
forced to forego the luxury of fighting his old 


which she has entirely forgotten. However, ma as she sat before the fire in the lonely | partner, in his exertions to make wife and 


on the particular twenty-fourth of December 
of which I am writing, she is tolerably certain 
of a visit St. Nicholas, when he shall 
make his round at night; for it has been gen- 
erally acknowledged in the family of late that 


oe) 


from 


“Nellie is improving,’ and she has a very 
vivid recollection of several painful efforts to 


be good. 


undressed dolly Mabel at least a dozen times, 
and finally put her to bed in disgrace. She 


cabin, anxiously listening to every sound, and | 
hoping each moment to hear her husband's 
foctsteps. No visions of sugar-plums danced | 
through the children’s heads as they played | 
about the floor, for Santa Claus didn’t find his 


All | 


at once there was a strange pawing noise at | 


way into the backwoods in those days. 


ored with a visit from one of the family. | 
| But in a moment the latch was raised, and as | 


baby comfortable for the night. 
ter sun was surrounded by 


For the win- 
‘“*sun bugs.”’ In- 
stead of one sun, there were four, an occur- 
ence not uncommon in this latitude, but one 
which always bodes a terrible storm. 


In his endeavor to care for his wife and | 


child, Jones was mollified a little, and half re- 


shoot Burton, or be shot himself, 


When he thought of the chance of being 


except one valuable | 


| killed by his old partner, the prospect was not 
| pleasant. He looked wistfully at Kitty, his 
' two-year old child, and dreaded that she should 
be left fatherless. Nevertheless, he wouldn't 
be backed down. He would shoot or be shot. 
While the father was busy cutting wood 
}and the mother was busy otherwise, little 
Kitty managed to get the shanty door open. 


| There was no latch as vet, and her prying | 


| little fingers easily swung it back. A gust of 
| cold air almost took her breath away, but she 
' caught sight of the brown grass without, and 
! the new world seemed so big that the little 


| feet were fain to try and explore it. 


her breath again, and started away, down a 
path bordered by sere grass and the dead 
stalks of the wild flowers. 

How often she had longed to escape from 
restraint, and paddle out into the world alone! 
So out into the world she went, rejoicing in 
her liberty, in the blue sky above and the 
rusty prairie beneath. She would find out 
where the path went, and what was at the end 
of the world! What did she care if her nose 
was blue with cold and her chubby hands red 
as beets. Now and then she paused to turn 
her head away froma rude blast, a forerun- 
ner of the storm, but having gasped a moment, 
she quietly renewed her brave march in search 
of the great unknown. 

The mother missed her, but supposed that 
Jones, who could not get enough of the child’s 
society, had taken the little pet out with him. 

Jones, poor fellow, sure that the darling was 
safe within chopped away until that awful 
storm broke upon him, and at last drove him, 
half smothered by snow and half frozen with 
cold, into the house. When there was noth- 
ing left but retreat, he had seized an armful of 
wood and carried it into the house with him, 
to make sure of having enough to keep Kitty 
and his wife from freezing. in the coming aw- 
fulness of the night, which now settled down 
upon the storm-beaten and snow-blinded world, 

It was the beginning of that horrible storm 
in which so many people were frozen to death, 
and Jones fled none too soon. 

When once the wood was stacked by the 
stove, Jones looked around for Kitty. He had 
no more than inquired for her when father and 
mother each read in the other's face the fact 
that she was lost in this wild, dashing storm 
of snow. 

So fast did the snow fall, and so dark was 
the night, that Jones could not see three feet 
ahead of him. He endeavored to follow the 
path which he thought Kitty might have tak- 
en, but it was buried in snow drifts, and he 
soon lost himself. 

He stumbled through the drifts, calling out 
to Kitty in his distress, but not knowing whith- 
er he went. After an hourof despairing wan- 
dering and shouting, he came upon a house, 
and having rapped upon the door he found 
himself face to face with his wife. 

He had returned to his own house in his be- 
wilderment. 

When we had not 
slept for two nights preceding this one, on 
account of his mortal quarrel with Burton, 
and had now been beating against an arctic 
hurricane and tramping through treacherous 
billows of snow for an hour, we cannot won- 
der that he fell over his own threshold in a 
state of extreme exhaustion, 

Happy for him that he did not fall bewil- 
dered on the prairie, as many another poor 


remember tbat Jones 


yvaytarer did on that fatal night. 

As it was, his wite must needs give up the 
vain searches she had been making in the 
She had a sick 
husband, with frozen hands and feet and face, 
to care for. 


neighborhood of the shanty. 


Every minute the thermometer fell lower 
| and lower, and all the heat the little cook 





ly keep them from freezing. 
Burton had stayed on that forty acre lot all 


| day, waiting for a chance toshoot his old part- } 


ner, Jones. He had not heard of the arrival 


| of Jones's wife, and he concluded that his en- 
emy was a coward and left him in possession, 
or else meant to play him some treacherous 
| trick on his way home. 

| So Burton resolved to keepa sharp lookout. 
| But he soon found that impossible, for the 
storm was upon him in all its blinding fury. 
| He tried to follow the path, but he could not 


find it. Had he been less of a frontiersman 


he must have perished there, within a furlong | 


of his own house. But in endeavoring to 
| keep the direction of the path, he heard a 
smothered ery, and saw something rise up 
| covered with snow, and then fall down again. 
| He raised his gun to shoot it, when the crea- 
ture uttered another wailing cry, so human 
that he put down his gun and went cautiously 
forward. : 
| It wasa child! 
| He did not remember that there was such 
| a child among all the settlersat Newton. But 
| He musi, 
without delay, get himself and child, too, to 


)a place of safety, or both would be frozen. 


he did not stop to ask questions. 


So he took the little thing in his arms and 
started through the drifts. And the child, 


But this last day is a grievous trial. | the door, and grandma’s heart began to beat gretted that he had been so violent about the putting its little icy fingers on Burton's rough 
She has constructed all sorts of remarkable | fast, for bears were very plenty in the country ; piece of land. But he was determined not to | cheek, murmured “papa!” 
edifices with her building-blocks, dressed and | then, and she thought she was going to be fav- | be backed down, and would certainly have to 


And Burton held 
her closer and fought the snow more coura- 
| geously than ever. 

He found the shanty at last, and rolled the 


She pushed out through the door, caught | 


stove in Jones’ shanty could give would hard- | 


| child in a buffalo robe while he made a fire, 
| Then, when he got the room a little warm, he 
took the little thing upon his knees, dipped 
| her aching fingers in cold water, and asked 
| her what her name was. 


“Kitty,” she said. 
| “Kitty,” he said, “and what else 2” 
| “Kitty,” she answered, nor could he find 
out any more. 

“Whose Kitty are you?” 

“Your Kitty,” she said. For she had known 
| her father but that one day, and now she be- 
| lieved that Burton was he. 
| surton sat up all night and stuffed wood 
| into his impotent little stove to keep from 
freezing todeath. Never having had anything 
to do with children, he firmly believed that 
Kitty, sleeping snugly under blankets and 
buffalo robes, would freeze if he should let the 
fire subside in the least. 

As the storm prevailed with unabated fury 
the next day, and as he dared neither take 
| Kitty out or leave her alone, he stayed by her 





all day, and stuffed the stove with wood, and 
| laughed at her droll baby talk, and fed her on 
biscuit, fried bacon and coffee. 

On the morning of the second day the storm 
had subsided. It was forty degrees cold, 
but knowing somebody must be mourning 
Kitty for dead, he wrapped her in skins, and 
with much difficulty reached the nearest neigh- 
bor’s house, suffering only a frost bite on his 
nose by the way. 

“That child,’ said the woman to whose 
house he had gone, ‘tis Jones's. I seed ’em 
take her outer the wagon day before yestere 
day.” 

Burton looked at Kitty a moment in per- 
plexity, then rolled her up again and started 
out, “traveling like mad,” the woman said, 
as she watched him. 

When he reached Jones’s he found Jones and 
his wife sitting in utter wretchedness by the 
fire. They were both sick from grief, and una- 
ble te move out of the house. Kitty they had 
given up for buried under some snow mound, 
They would find her when spring should come 
and melt the snow cover off. 

When the exhausted Burton came in with 
his bundle of buffalo skins, they looked at him 
with amazement. But when he opened it and 
let out little Kitty, and said 

‘Here Jones, is this your pet Kitten?”’ Mrs. 
Jones couldn't think of anything better to do 
than to scream. 

And Jones got up and took his old partner’s 
hand and said, ‘‘Burton, ole fellow!” and 
then choked up, and sat down and cried help- 
lessly. 

And Burton said, ‘Jones, ole fellow, you 
may have that forty acre patch. It come 
mighty nigh makin’ me the murderer of that 
little Kitty’s father.’ 

“No! you shall take it yourself,’’ cried 
Jones, ‘if I have to go to law to make you.” 

And Jones actually deeded his interest in 
the forty acres to Burton. But Burton trans- 
ferred it all to Kitty. 

This is why this part of Newton is called 
“Kitty’s Forty.” 





NARROW ESCAPE FROM DROWNING. 


On Saturday forenoon of last week an excit- 
ing scene occurred on the Mill Pond located 
near Lexington St., Waltham Mass. A skating 
party of about a dozen young people of both 
sexes connected with the Waltham New 
Church school had been enjoying themselves 
| for an houror two onthe pond—which is but 





| little more than a stone’s throw from the school 
from the combined 
| weight ofa number near together, suddenly 


house—when the ice, 


gave way where the water is quite deep, and 
Miss T. W. Howell, (one of the teachers), 
Misses Jessie Persons, Nellie Marston, Nellie, 
Florence, and Lillie Hobart, and Henry Jack- 
son broke through, and were for a time in 
imminent peril, as were also Joseph Cobb and 
William Talbot of the party, who in their ef- 
forts to save their playmates risked their own 


lives. 
Miss Howells, to her other accomplishments 
adds that of swimming, and by her coolness 


and presence of mind she greatly aided in res- 
cuing her companions, refusing all aid for her- 
| self until she saw their safety secured. 
| The alarm was sounded, and one of the first 
to reach the spot was Mr. George F. Shedd, 
from his machine shop close by. When he 
arrived, Joseph Cobb was helping to keep up 
Miss Persons, and Miss Howells and Wm. Tal- 
| bot were also in deep water, and between 
them and the shore was treacherous ice whose 
weakness called for the utmost precaution in 
all movements for their rescue. A ladder 
brought by Mr. Shedd was passed over the ice 
| to Miss Howells, who passed it to Joseph Cobb, 
| with which aid he reached the shore with 
Miss P., and by means of a rail thrown to him, 
Wm. Talbot managed to work his way to terra 
jirma. Meantime Mr. Shedd was hard at work 
trying to cut out a raft frozen in the pond, but 
A piece 





| this did not prove of much service. 
| of belting from the shop had been brought to 
' the assistance of Miss H., who was sustaining 
herself by holding on to the ice, but the piece 
not being long enough to reach to the shore, 
; was held by young Robert Cummings, who 

with his insecure footing on the ice held brave- 

ly on. Next was obtained a clothes-line frem 
\the adjoining ground of Mr. F. A. Hawley, 
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by means of which the last one in peril was | 


helped ashore. 
Thus, fortunately, all were saved, although, 


in the words of another, ‘‘death passed so rear | 
as to touch them with his wings.” Hearts | 
overflowed with thankfulness that all were 
epared—that not one of the band was missing. | 

It appears that early in the forenoon the 
ice seemed quite strong, but weakened as the | 
sun got higher, and the skaters, a number of 
them, were about to leave the pond when the | 
accident occurred that came so near bringing | 
a heavy weight of sorrow to many hearts. 

It would extend this account to unreasona- | 
ble length to mention all the acts of heroism | 
exhibited in this emergency, from the youngest 
to the oldest, as well as thoughtfulness and | 
presence of mind, all the more wonderful 
from the tender years of some of the party. 

The cold and exhaustion told quite severely 
upon those most exposed, but we understand, | 
all but one connected with the school were | 
able to be in their places the following Mon- | 
day.— Waltham Free Press. 


_ Se eee 


MR. BEECHER’S CASE. 


| 

Ap article in the Christian Union of. this 
week, written apparently by Henry Ward | 
Beecher, after giving a brief history of the 
origin and progress, so far, of the Tilton suit, 


continues thus: 

“Our friends need have no apprehension 
that the statement of particulars, if made, will 
be used by the defendant for any other pur- | 
pose than the prevention of surprise or | 
fraud. He desires and intends, God willing, | 
to meet the whole case against him at once, 
and dispose of it forever; but to do this he 
must have, and means to have, fair warning of 
what he is to meet. 

The object of the bill of particulars is not 
to prevent the plaintiff from introducing any | 
evidence which he may have. He will be at 
liberty to specify all the times and places, as 
to which he proposes to offer evidence upon 
the trial. If he is limited to one or more it 
will be because he is not willing to say that he 
expects to be able to give evidence of any 
other time and place. The object sought is 
simply to prevent him from naming a particu- 
lar time and place in his complaint,and then sur- 
prising the defendant on the trial by introduc- 
ing evidence pointing to another and different 
time and place. 

And this leads us to say that no acquittal is 
asked or will be accepted in this case upon 
any narrow, or technical or apologetical 
ground. No matter what false construction 
may have been put upon his language, the 
defendant has never sought, and never will | 
seek to excuse himself by throwing blame | 
upon others for any fault that belonged even in 
partto him. If it were true that he had com- 
mitted the crime charged against him it would | 
be his crime, for which he alone should an- | 
swer. No one shall in his behalf palliate the 
offense charged, or plead that allowance should 
be made for temptation or weakness. No one | 
shall speak of it as less than an atrocious | 
crime, made tenfold worse, if the criminal | 
were really guilty, by his subsequent conduct | 
in adding oath upon oath to his denials. 

Neither will the defense be sustained by | 
casting any ignominy upon Mrs. Elizabeth | 
Tilton. That this lady has in her unhappy 
past been influenced, by a power which she 
could not resist, into making statements which 
were entirely untrue, no one asserts more 
strenuously than she herself. But this is, un- 
fortunately, no uncommon event in the lives 
of pure and good women who are bound by 
ties of mingled affection and fear to men of 
superior force and despotic nature. The de- 
fense of this suit will never proceed upon any 
theory which does not recognize the honor of 
Elizabeth Tilton as at least equally worthy of 

rotection with the name of Henry Ward 
eecher. 

Finally, there will be no compromise. No 
suggestion of this kind has been accepted | 
since the commencement of the suit, and none 
will be accepted to its end. Many well meant 
(and some ill meant) propositions upon this 
subject have been made to the defense, and 
occasional inquiries arise concerning it. Let 
it suffice, once for all, that there never has 
been, and never will be, any disposition on 
the part of the defense to settle, or harmonize, 
or compromise, on any basis except the une- 
quivocal retraction of the false charge which 
constitutes the foundation of the suit. It is 
well known that the defendant has been no 
party, directly or indirectly, to any arrange- 
ments made in other cases; and if any rumor 
of compromise in the principal case is ever 
started, the public may safely impute its origin | 
to an enemy. 

Meantime, the editor of this journal pro- 
poses to continue his accustomed work. He 
will write for its readers as long as they are in- 
terested in his contributions, and preach as 
long as God spares his health and his people 
desire to hear him. He knows his own inno- 
cence of the charges made against him; God 
knows it, and as to men's knowledge, that 
shall be as God pleases. ; 





THE BIBLE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In the name of common sense, what is there 
in the Bible that conflicts with Woman Suf- | 
frage? The basis of all just law, as laid down 
by Jesus Christ, who is to be our final judge, 
is contained in that ever memorable, ever 
blessed passage of Scripture, ‘Therefore all 
things, whatsoever ye woald that men should | 
do to you do ye even so to them.” 

Now if men desire women to enact and en- 
force laws upon them that we women ourselves 
would scorn to obey, then there is perhaps 
some ground for their justification in leg- 
islating for women. If men think it is right 
for women to take the vote into their own 
hands, saying to men, ‘You are no more ca- 
pable of voting than children, idiots or fel. 
ons,"’ also asserting, with solemn visage, that 
Women are sure it will demoralize men and 
make them unmanly, and all the twaddle and 
gibberish they are continually hurling at wo- | 
men, then it is perhaps reasonable for them 
to oppose Woman Suffrage. ' 


| and you come to this passage 


| thing be stronger or more forcible. 


| the earth. 
| might to forward this most desirable consum- 


| turned up to protect the throat and face, fur | 
| gloves and fur cap left nothing to be desired 


| was plainly visible; at the knees, a tape evi- 


| were evidently intended to protect the thighs, 


Some men are fearfully afraid they shall 
not be considered women’s superiors. ‘‘Socie- 
ty always finds its level,”’ said a celebrated di- 
vine. 
takes the community in which they dwell but 
If the wife, 
on the contrary, is the superior of her hus- 
band, all the talking in the world cannot con- 


If a husband is his wife’s superior, it 


a very little while to find it out. 


ceal the fact. 
Good, righteous, liberal Apostle Paul, is of- 


with soles three quarters of an inch thick, 
and beaver overcoat, and yet this baby was 


I presume the mother, 
when she sent her child out that day, thought 


| exposed to that cold with clothing insufficient | 
| for a summer's day. 


there wasn’t another in Boston quite so sweet, | 


and unquestionably, so far as outward adorn- 


ment went, she was a success; but so far as | 


protection was concerned, she might as well 
have been naked. 


THE IMPROVISATRICE OF THE APENNINES. 





ten brought forward to preach subjection to 
women. 


that so often and so highly commended his | 


women helpers. 
to your husbands.” 


. . ' 
what solemn awe and pretentious authority 


have I heard this uttered, especially with what 


But they do not repeat the whole verse. 


is a meaning in that last clause that is alto. | 


gether too significant. 
But the wise apostle by no means left che 
matter here. Read only two verses farther 


+: *ILusbands love 


| your wives even as Christ also loved the’ 


Church and gave himself for it,” and two 
verses further on he wrote: ‘So ought a man 
to love his wife as his own body. He that 
loveth his wife loveth himself.’ Could any- 

The bless- 
ed apostle exhibited a wonderful insight to 
the character of men, a prophetic insight, I 
am sure, 

Ido not understand how any one who has 
attentively studied the history of the illus- 
trious women of the Old Testament, can possi- 
bly deduce from it opposition to Woman Suf- 


| 
That dear, just, appreciative soul, | 2st describes a recent visit, in the majestic 


| 


“Wives, submit yourselves | 
Ah, how often, with | truly poetic improvisations, and after describ- 


‘They | 


always leave out ‘tas unto the Lord,” There | 


' 

| : : : 

| repeat long pieces of poetry, which we wrote 
| 

| 

| 


A correspondent of the New York Evening 


scenery of the Apennines, to Beatrice di Pean 
WOnugha, a woman who possesses the gift of 


We had Bea- 


trice on a visit to us at our hotel for two or 


ing her pleasant home, adds: 


| emphasizing unction upon the word *submit.”’ | three days, and even in her peasant’s dress; 


| with certain homely habits always obtruding 


themselves, there was something elevated 


about her. She would burst out at times, un- 
expectedly, in bits of her own poetry, or le- 
gends which had been handed down from long- 
gone generations. At other times she would 
down as she dictated. I remember on one oc- 
casion, When a group of little children were 
gathered about us, to whom we were repeat- 
ing the Babe of Bethlehem,” one of those in- 





spired moments came upon her. Her eyes 
burned like those of a sibyl, her form seemed 


to take on hight and dignity, and as she relat- 





| ed the same tale in verse, she seemed to be 
' . 

| looking backward through the ages, and gaz- 
| ing upon that scene in Judea. 
Was a simple contadina, a picturesque bit, to 


To-day, she 


| be sure, in the smoky cottage-kitchen, hush- 
| ing the by no means ideal baby, sending her 


frage. But suppose we grant the fact. When | comeiy daughter for a draught of milk, which 
Christ came “Old things passed away; behold | Was the only refreshment she could offer us, 


all things have become new.” I want to 
know what Christ ever did or said that could 
be construed into any idea that women should 
not stand on perfect equality with men? I 


| have yet to hear the first suggestion. The 


glorious gospel came to set free those who were 
in bondage. Freedom is one of its swectest, 
most inspiring characteristics. 

Dear sisters, let us never listen to any idea 
that depreciates the Bible until we find some- 
thing better to live by. Let us trust implicit- 
ly in God, the “Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift,”’ that he will so enforce the precious 
principles of this book of books upon every 
man and woman in the world that, shoulder to 
shoulder with an impetuous, irresistible rush, 


| all shall clamor and proclaim for freedom and 


equal rights to all who dwell on the face of 
Meanwhile, let us work with our 


mation. 


says: 


Let us believe with the poet who 


“Work and watch with every hour, 
Thou shalt labor not in vain; 
Sown in weakness, raised in power, 
Thou shalt reap thy shock of grain.” 

Let us learn wisdom of the mariner. Well 
he knows, when head winds are blowing, that 
it is utterly useless to urge his vessel straight 
forward, so he tacks, first in one direction 
Thus, though not so swift 
as he desires, still his progress is sure. So 
let us, when anti-Suffrage head winds are 
prevailing, tack in the direction of temper- 
ance, religion, and everything that is uplift- 
ing, purifying and ennobling to women in par- 
ticular and the human race generally. Ever 
remember that one good cause always helps 
all good causes, and never forget to bear aloft 
our banner, ‘*In God is our trust.”’ 

Worcester, Mass. ELWINELL. 


then in another. 


MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 


There are many ways in which the massacre 
of the innocents is accomplished. At this 
season of the year it is more frequently done 
by the exposure of the children, and more 
particularly of their limbs and extremities, to 
cold. A writer in the Boston Transcript gives 
the following description of what he saw in 
this city. 
West End in Boston, one bitter cold morning, 
and met a gentleman and a little girl, the lat- 
ter perhaps four years oid, the two being 
probably father and daughter. The writer 
says: 

‘The gentleman's dress was unexceptiona- 
ble; a complete suit of broadcloth, thick 


boots, surtout trimmed with fur, the collar | 


in the way of protection from the icy wind. 
The child’s dress might possibly have been | 


' intended as an antithesis to the man’s, and 
| probably ladies would call it lovely. 


Begin- 
ning at the feet. the girl had on ankle-ties of | 
blue Morocco with soles about as thick as or- 
dinary wrapping paper; cotton stockings 
strained so tightly over its legs that the flesh 


dently secured the stockings to some garment 
above, but from the knee half way up the 
thigh the flesh was bare. <A pair of drawers | 


but what with starch and ornamental open- 
work they might as well have been left at | 
home, so far as carrying out that part of the | 
intention was concerned. Around the waist 
were secured several white skirts or petti- 
coats, beautiful in ornamentation, and starch- | 
ed so stiffly that they stood out at right angles 
to the body, and offered no protection to the 
abdomen which it was their office to warm. 
A silk sacque, very gorgeously trimmed, but 
giving no protection to the arms or throat, 
kid gloves (two buttons), a parasol, and hat | 


} 


| like an ornamented flower bed, completed the | 
| costume which was to protect that infant 


from as icy a blast as it was ever my fortune 
to face. I was chilly with silk drawers, wool- 
len stockings. broadcloth pantaloons, bouts 


The writer was walking at the | 





and carry us off with pride to see a new cot- 
tage which her sons had built for one of them- 
selves, who had lately taken to himself a wife. 
The most wonderful thing about Beatrice is 
the fact that she is a perfectly uneducated 
woman, never having learned either to read 
or write. To our American notions it is un- 
accountable that this woman, who has been 
visited by some of Italy’s most distinguished 
men and women, whose poetry has been pub- 
lished, whose life has been written, whose 
genius has been a matter of pride to her coun- 
try-people, should have been allowed to reach 
old age without the slightest attempt ever hav- 
ing been made to educate her. It must be 
mentioned, however, that her genius did not 
appear until her marriage. Her husband was 
a shepherd, and she herself, for many years, 
passed her time in watching her sheep, knit- 
Even now, although near- 
ly seventy-five years of age, she works in the 
tields, and in the winter looks out for one or 
two cows, which have taken the place of the 
sheep; the men all going down to Maremma 
in October, and remaining several months. 
Beatrice is a most striking-looking old woman. 
Her face is corrugated witha thousand deep- 
set wrinkles, but there is not a hard line in it. 


ting and spinning. 


The nose is straight, the chin square and 
strong. She has a particularly sweet smile, 
anda dark, changeable and most expressive 
eye. Her white hair curls in soft rings about 
her face, whichis always in a colored cotton 
handkerchief, 

= 


COLORED NUNS IN BALTIMORE. 


Among the other instrumentalities intended 
to benefit the colored people, are the institu- 
tions of the Oblate Sisters of Providen‘e, in 
Baltimore. They have under their charge in 
Baltimore, an efticient and flourishing acade- 
my for colored girls, situated at the corner of 
Chase and Forest streets. 
tablished in 1829, by the Rev. Father Joubert, 
S. J. Having obtained, the year before, from 
his superiors, permission to teach Catholic 
doctrine to, and hold Sunday Schools’ for, 
the colored people in the basement of his 
church, he found that most of the children for- 
got one Sunday what they learned the Sunday 
before. So he thought it proper to establish 
a school where at least they could learn to 
read, and for that work he engaged two col- 
ored women who were capable of doing it. 
But fearing that his school might be broken 


The Order was es- 





| up either by the death of one of those teach- 


ers, or otherwise, he thought it necessary to 
form them into a religious community. Hay- 
ing obtained a third to join them, and the 
permission of the diocese, they were formed 
into a community and made their vows July 
1, 1829. They were solemnly approved by 
his holiness, Gregory XVI., in 1833, and ag- 
gregated by the Oblatesof Rome. They were 
first established on Richard Street, and in 
course of time removed to their present loca- 
tion, Chase Street, corner of Forest Place, 
where they own more than a half square of 
ground, anda very large and well-arranged 
building. Eight years ago they opened an 
orphan asylum, which has done a great deal 
of good, and contains thirty-three orphans. 
A pupil who received her education at their 


' academy is now in Rome studying sculpture. 


As an evidence of her proficiency and artistic 
talent, we may say that she both modeled 
and executed statues of the Blessed Virgin 
and Holy Child, which she presented to the 
institution in Baltimore, asa mark of her grat- 
itude. They were so highly appreciated by 
the Marquis of Bute that he paid £500 for 
two copies of them, which she also executed. 
— Catholic Standard. 


| 





| 
| 








HUMOROUS. 
ondun 

A gentleman having a musical sister, being 
asked what branch she excelled in, declared 
that the piano was her forte. 

*Mary,”’ asked Charles, **What animal 
dropped from the clouds?” ‘*The rain, dear, 
[reindeer] was the whispered reply. 

“Why did he not dic?’’ is the title of 3 
novel. We have not heard the answer, but 
believe it to be because he wouldn't take his 
medicine, 

“You don’t seem to know how to take me,” 
said a vulgar fellow to a gentleman whom he 
had insulted. ‘Yes, ldo,” said the gentle- 
man, taking him by the nose, 


= 


(Queen Victoria went to a garden party at 
Chiswick recently, and a gentleman present 
told her he remembered her face, but he 


couldn't for the life of him, recall her name! | 


An English writer says, in his advice to | 
young married women, that their mother Eve | 
married a gardener. It might be added that | 
the gardener, in consequence of the match, | 
lost his situation. 

“Which, my dear lady, do youthink is the 
merriest place in the world?”’ ‘That imme- 
ately above the atmosphere which surrounds 
the earth, I should think.” ‘*And why so?” 
‘Because I am told that there all bodies lose 
their gravity.” 

A facetious fellow having unwittingly of- 
fended a conceited puppy, the latter told him 
he was ‘no gentleman.”” **Are you a gentle- 
man?” asked the droll one. ‘Yes, sir,” 
bounced the fop. ‘Then Ll am very glad I 
am not,” replied the other. 

**Make you a coat, sir?’’? said a suspicious 
tailor to a suspected customer. “Oh yes, sir, 
with the greatest pleasure. There, just stand 
in that position, please, and look right upon 
that notice while ltake your measure.’’ Cus- 
tomer reads the notice: ‘Terms Cash.” 

Curtositits.—A plate of butter from the 
cream of a joke. 

The original brush used in painting the signs 
of the times. 

A bucket of water from ‘All's well.” 

Soap with which a man was washed over- 
board. 

The strap whichis used to sharpen the wa- 
ter’s edge. 

The pencil with which Britannia ruled the 
wave. 

A portion of the yeast used in raising the 
wind. 

A dime from the moon when she gave 
change for the last quarter. 

The saucer belonging to the cup of sorrow. 

A fence made of the railing of a scolding 
wife. 

The hammer which broke up the meeting. 

A buckle to fasten a laughing stock. 

Eggs from a nest of thieves. 

Hinges from the trunk of an elephant. 

A sketch from a politician’s views. 

Rockers from the Cradle of Liberty. 

A feather from the wing of a flying report. 
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FOR SALE. 
FIFTY ACRES OF IRON ORE LAND, near 
Phoenixville, Penn. Address the owner, 


Grace Anna Lewis, 
2—tf MEDIA, PENN. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 fsrattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 

Be Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Din‘ng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
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xcelsio, Do Your Own Printing 
Port Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
able $ ete. Largersizes forlargew oh, 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
fu} pastime for spare hours, BOYS 
have great fun and make money fast 
atprinting. Send twostamps for full 
s catalogue presses type ete, to the Mirs 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 
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Mercantile Saving Institution, 
387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this Institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month; in- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205, 
for the express protection of its depositors. | 47—13 








DR. E. KNIGHT. 


CANCERS. 


His new treatment for cancers surpasses all others. 
He cures without knife, plaster or pain. No scar on 
healing. 

He has discovered a new treatment for the 

, meEye and Ear, by which he is curing the 
me worst cases of Blindness and Deafness with. 
out instruments or pain, Consultation free. 

41-13t SO Dover St., Boston. 


| ’ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av 
Sib Jtreet, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare anc 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 3 








THE BEST WORK 

ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 

Price by mail,60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 

tents. Address 

AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN'’S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 
HOLIDAY GOODS 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


§2—25t 





Woman’s Medical College 
ot Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 


The Twenty-tifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. 1st, 1874, 


| and will continue twenty-two weeks, For particu- 


lars address, RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., 


30— pen. DEAN. 
NOVELTY 
PRINTING PRESSES. 


UNEQUALED FOR AMATEUR OR 
BUSINESS PURPOSES, 


Tus Most Fascinating and Useful 
* HOLIDAY GIFT. 


12,300 IN USE. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue with Agents’ Addresses to 


BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material,. 
49 FEDERAL STREET, Boston, MAss. 
We shall have ready for the Holidays a CARD 
PRESS, Price $5.00. 51—4t 








BOSTON ALMANAC 


AND 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 


Accompanied by a 


MAP OF BOSTON, 


Corrected te date, will be issued Dee, 22d, just in sea- 
son and just the thing fora 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


Besides being a valuable 


BUSINESS BOOK. 


500 pages, 24mo. Cloth, $1.00; full gilt, $1.25. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 

Published by SAMPsON, DAVENPORT, & Co., Di- 
rectory Publishers, 3414 Washington Street. 


1875. 1875. 


Country Trade supplied by 
NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY. 
52—st 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, eet wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a zery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

14— 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania, 
Prench and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &-. 


SACRED MOSIC BOOKS 


For 1875. 
RIVER OF LIFE, Susfea Sum 


School Book. H. 8. Perkins and W. W. Bentley. 
LEADER ($1.38.) Full collection of Metri- 

« cal Tunes, Anthems &c., with 
Singing School Course. H. R. Palmer and L, O. Em- 
erson. 


THOMAS’ QUARTETS AND 
ANTHEMS, (f2272i. or Quiet onain: 


J. R. Thomas. 


DANK’S ANTHEM  SER- 


(32.50.) Anthem music of excellent 
» quality for all the services of the 
Episcopal Church, H. P. Danks. 


PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. 


($1.50.) Easy Anthems. Very full, good, and al- 
ready popular collection. W. 0. Perkins. 
NARCH (75 ets.) For 
0 « Singing Schools. 
Not much Sacred Music, but an admirable prepara- 
tory course, with a large quantity of secular music 
for practice. H.R. Palmer and L. O. Emerson. 
All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co, Chas. H. Ditson & Oo. 


Boston, 7il BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 

The Woman Suffrage Convention previous- 
held its first the 
Good Templars’ Hall, in Bridgeport, Tuesday 


ly announced, session in 


evening, Dec. 29th. A good audience assem- 


bled, and Mrs. Brown presided. 

After some most excellent singing by a quar- 
tette choir, Mus. Brown made a few sugges- 
tive and cheering remarks, which were re- 
ceived with decided interest by the people as- 
sembled, after which she introduced Mr. Jo- 
seru Sueipos, of New Haven, who spoke 
for more than an hour on ‘*The Legal Disabil- 


ities of Women, and the Obstacles in the Way | 


of Admission of Women to the Right to Vote.” 
His argument and appeal were listened to 
with eager attention. 

Mr. Park, public school teacher of New 
Haven, followed with some remarks on the 
importance of the movement, and on the 
cheering signs of improvement in public opin- 
ion on this subject. 

After an announcement of the programme 
of the next day, the choir sang a ringing seng 
entitled **Equal Rights,” and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

On Wednesday at 10 1-2 o'clock a business 
meeting was held. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected. The officers of last year 


were re-elected without change, with the ex- | merriment for half an hour. 


ception that Mrs. Comsrock, of New Haven, 
was elected Assistant Treasurer, and Mr. Jo- 
SEPH SueL_pon chairman, and Mrs. Armies, 


of Waterbury, as a member of the Executive | 


Committee, were elected. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

At 2.30 o'clock a public meeting was held, | 
attended by a good number, particularly of | 
women, Mr. Park in the chair. 

Mr. Joun Barnor, Secretary of the New | 
Haven Woman Suffrage Association, read a | 
synopsis of the work done by the Association | 
the past year, which must prove a source of | 
pride as wellas a stimulus to every member | 
of that association. 

The meeting was addressed by a vigorous 
old gentleman fromthe West. Mrs. ArMIEs, | 
wife of a clergyman of Waterbury, a woman 
of rare ability, related some instances of ludi- 
crous but a!.ominable injustice growing out of 
the present social and legal relations of men 
and women, and asked if these things had | 
anything to do with Woman Suffrage? 

Rey. OtymMpta Brows made some remarks | 
on the condition of the Suffrage Society, and 
announced tliat there was a growing interest 
in the cause of Woman Suffrage. Mr. Joun 
Barber, Secretary of the New Haven Suf- 
frage Society, then read a report of that so- 
ciety, in which he earnestly deprecated the 
attempts that have been made by the enemies | 
of the cause to cast the odium of Free Love 
upon it. At the conclusion of this report the 
How. Joseru Siktpon of New faven intro- 
duced the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted. 





Resolved, That we renew our protest against the vi- 
olation of the fundamental principles of American 
freedom, When women of wealth and eminent moral 
worth in this State, are subject to taxation with- 
ut representation,” and declare the doctrine of *vir- 
tual representation” to be as senscless now in its ap- 

ication to Women as John Adams declared it to & 
in its application to men a hundred years ago. 

Resolved, That we express our belief, founded on 
reason and experience, thatno class or condition of 
mankind is practically safe, without the protection of 
the ballot, so long as men bear with equanimity evils 
which they do not personally feel, and which only 
other people sulfer, 

Resolved, That it is bad as political economy, worse 
as patriotic state policy, worst of all as religious teach- 
ing to allow any badge of contempt and inferiority 
to be placed or to remain upon all the women of this 
state, by making them weak through a deprivation of 
political power, and by classing them as to the rights 
of Suffrage, with criminals convicted of infamous 
crimes. . 

Resolved, That we send cordial greeting to the 
faithful and noble women of Wyoming, who are bring 
ing victory te our cause by their conduct as wellas by 
their words, and who at this moment have the honor 
to stand in the vanguard of our great peaceful army, 
whose w eapons are reasons, Whose resources are W ork, 
patience, hope and unconquerable will, 

Resolved, That we put on our record our admir- 
ation and gratitude to the forty thousand freemen of 
Michigan who have just illustrated their own manli- 
ness and sense of justice by voting to give the power 
of the ballot to the women of their own state. 

Resolved, That the women of America have waited 
a hundred years for the practical fulfillment of the 
splendid promises and hopes of the Declaration of 
Tndependence, and now ask, and will continue to ask 
with increasing importunity, that those promises and 
be transformed into tacts and laws, 

vesolred, That the centennial celebration of the 
original Deeliration will lose its crowning vlory if it 
leaves any American citizen without the amplest 
guaranty of the ballot and the laws for the defense, 
protection and development of those rights so well 
set forth in its ringing and passionate words, 

Resolved, That we disclaim all desire and allinten- 
tion to pursue any line of action that does not tend 
to elevate and ennoble the relations of the sexes, and 
that for any doctrine or conduct that contravenes the 
principle of purity in that relation, this association 
is responsible in no way and in no degree, 

Resolred. That we extend heartfelt thanks to every 
party, religious or political, which has spoken a word 
or done adeed to help the cause of Impartial Suffrage, 
and especially to those members of the United States 
Senate, who since our last meeting have spoken in 
¢lebate manly words in our defense, 

The chairman then introduced Mr. F. Stravn- 
LEY Roor, of New Haven, who delivereda very 
earnest, compact and telling speech for three 
quarters of an hour. 

Mr. Park followed with a most vigorous 
presentation of facts apparent to him as a teach- 
er of both sexes for many years. No person 
could have listened to his recital of special 











! crowning glory if it left any American citizen 
without the ballot, and that it was the object 
of the cause of Suffrage to elevate and ennoble 
the relations of the sexes. Lastly, thanks are 

| tendered to those who havein any way aided 
the cause of Impartial Suffrage. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, 

The meeting of Wednesday Evening was 
held in the hall of the Knights of Pythias. 
It was filled at an early hour, and after music 
from the quartette Mrs. Jenxy Brows, of 


| Stony Creek, was introduced, and read an ad- 
- i 


dress filled with most admirable points, which 
none enjoyed more than those of the mascu- 
line persuasion, whom she so pleasantly con- 


victed of absurd pretensions—of ludicrous, | 


| thoughtless conduct grievous to bear by the 
| women whom they pretended to adore as an- 
| gels. ‘*With all my worldly goods I thee en- 
| dow,” is in the marriage service. In the act- 
| ual service afterwards it was ‘*What have you 
The pa- 
per was most excellent and contributed large- 


done with the last dollar I gave you?” 


| ly tothe interest of the meeting. 
After another song Dr. Morreti, of New 
Haven, made a speech of rare humor and 
sweetness that kept the audience in a glow of 
He was followed 
by Mr. Park and two gentlemen from Bridge- 
port, who pleasantly discussed the foundations 
of citizenship and some aspects of the Suffrage 
movement and were replied to by Mr. Brown. 
Mr. Suevpon said that what was complained 
of was not that American men or Connecticut 
men would positively contrive anew and fas- 
ten upon their mothers, sisters, and daughters 
any disabilities inthe law. If these were not 
already in existence they never would have 
the slightest chance of existence in this coun- 
try. But the trouble is that the thirteenth 
century stretches out its hand from its gloomy 
fortresses and to-day clutches the women of 
the nineteenth century. The upas tree, under 
which our women are now gathered, sends its 
roots in green, vital, poisonous vigor back to 
feudal fields, aye, to the very Garden of Eden 
itself. We fight feudal ideas of subordination 


with weapons of sweetness and light drawn | 


from the Christian religion and the develop- 
ment of the highest qualities of the human 
soul. 

Mr. Sue.pvon continuing said, **But our Con- 
vention is drawing to a close. We had hoped 
that Mrs. Cady Stanton would have been with 
us this evening to address the citizens of 
Bridgeport in the Opera House as advertised. 
But almost at the last moment her great kins- 
man and devoted co-worker in the cause of 
equal rights, her cousin, herfriend, our friend, 
everybody's friend, Gerrit Smith, was strick- 
en with death, and she turned her footsteps 
away from us towards that bereaved family. 
And sucha bereavement. Notalone his family, 
but America, humanity itself is bereaved. 
Every friendless sufferer, every persecuted 
truth and allits votaries are mourners around 
that open grave. 

Gerrit Smith was, I think, an ideal Ameri- 
can. When Thomas Hughes was here, a few 
years ago, he is reported to have said that the 
difference between an American and an Eng- 
lishman was very marked in their conduct in 
regard to a self-made fortune. -The English- 
man instinctively and intensely longs to found 
a family, to be admitted on equal terms to the 
society of the ‘County Aristocracy,” the 
proudest and most exclusive aristocracy of the 
world. ‘There was no end to the struggle, to 
the obsequious fawning and the mad chase 
after this glorious prize. ‘The American seems 
never to think much of founding a family. 
But in Cambridge he founds the Lawrence 
Scientific School, in New Haven the Sheffield 
Scientific School, in New York the Cooper In 
stitute and the Astor Library, in Hoboken the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, in Ithaca a 
Cornell University, in Poughkeepsie a Vassar 
College, and so everywhere it is institutions 
and not families that are founded. They are 
institutions too of learning, culture, benefi- 
cence, and those capable of helping to solve the 
problems of human nature. Gerrit Smith’s 
endowments were large, continuous, almost 
literally showered upon the just and unjust. 
These are some things pointing toward the 
American ideals. Then, too, in character we 
have had and lately lost Lincoln, the ideal 
patriot; Agassiz, the ideal teacher; Greeley, 
the ideal editor; Seward, the ideal politician; 
Sumner, the ideal statesman; SamuelJ. May, 
the ideal pastor and best beloved of men; and 
now at last has gone Gerrit Smith, the ideal 
American, the princely friend and benefactor 
of the human race. It is indeed a country of 
marvelous riches of character which in a few 
short years could lose such wealth as these 
names indicate and not feel bereaved and for- 
lorn. We should indeed feel like Rachel 
mourning for her children if the memory of 
such lives did not remain a liberal education 


! to the young and to all advancing generations 
| of men. 


I therefore beg to present for your 
consideration the following: 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That in spirit we join the innumerable 
multitude who to-day are standing round the open 
grave of Gerrit Smith. 

Resolved, That we recognize in him the ideal Amer 
ican, the princely benefactor of the human race, who 
by the necessity of his nature gravitated to the side 





facts, of the success of girls so long as they 
could be animated by hope, and of the dwart- 
ing effect of the gradual quenching of the spir- 
it and life by the withdrawal of hope, tiil the 
mind itself, like Lago’s pernicious soul. seems 
to wither half a grain a day,—no one could 


have heard this, as it was set forth, without se- | 


rious questioning whether all this waste were 
anecessity.  Ilis speech was full of good sense. 
and was presented with most manly dignity 
and force. 

Sone resolutions expressive of the sense of 
the meeting were read and adopted, and the 
meeting adjourned. 

The resolutions protes'ed against the viola- 
tion of the principle that “taxation without 
representation is tvranny,’’ expressed the be- 
lief that no class or condition of mankind is 
safe without the ballot. and urged that the 
badge of contempt and inferiority should not 
remain upon woman, making her weak through 
a deprivation of political power. Further- 
more the resolutions gave cordial greeting to 
the women of Wyoming, expressed admiration 


for the forty thousand freemen of Michigan, | 


who have conferred the right to vote upon wo- 
men, and declared that the members ot the 
Suffrage Association were watching for the 
fulfillment of the promises of the Declaration 
of Independence, that the Centennial celebra- 
tion of the original Declaration would lose its 


of every humble sufferer and of every persecuted 
truth. 

Resolved, That from his memory no less than from 
his eloquent living lips Impartial Sulfrage shall fore 
ever draw inspiration and support. 


After the adoption of these resolutions, and 


other interesting remarks by several speakers, 
the Convention adjourned. The proceedings 
were harmonious andearnest. One of the best 
features of the meeting was that the speakers 
This 


The workers in every State, 


were all Connecticut men and women. 
| is as it should be. 

| will make 
learned to rely upon themselves. 


better progress when they have 


=_oa 


MRS. LIZZIE HUTCHINSON. 





The intelligence has just reached us that 
the lovely wife of Asa B. the 
well-known singer, was stricken with paraly- 


Hutchinson 


sis while lecturing on temperance in Rushford, 
Minnesota, 
| died in half We bow to the decree 
of the All-wise, still we cannot but regret this 
sudden departure of our old-time schoolmate 


| 
1 
| on Sunday evening, Dec. 20, and 
an hour. 


and life-long friend. When last we saw her on 
our native island of Nantucket, in 1873, we per- 


| as given in the Boston Journal of Dec. 


i ceived, with surprise, that the lapse of years 
had silvered her beautiful hair; but the same 
sweet face was there, through which glowed 
the light of the loving heart. And we pen this 

announcement, simply that we may add our 

tribute of praise to one who spent life nobly, 
and died with the Christian armoron. We hope 
some other and abler pen will furnish an ex- 
tended obituary notice, or biographical sketch 
for these columns. 


For almost half a century | 


she was a blessing in human pathways, and | 


her memory will he cherished by thousands in 
our land. P. A. 
Jer sey ‘ity Hights. 

- a ibis 


NECROLOGY OF 1874. 


Epirors JournaLt:—Looking over the list of 


MAN’S JOURNAL. 


those who have departed during the past year, | 


Or 


25, 


1874, 


| I find that out of 601 names given, only 16 of 





these are those of women. Of these, five ap- 


that this 
gained, those who wrought nobly and well. 
Sersey City Hights. PA. H. 


Steel 


DOES DISCUSSION HELP US? 


stand world has lost, and heaven 


Epirors Journat:—I clipped the enclosed 
paragraph from the N. Y. Obserrer. Is it true? 

The returns from Michigan show that the 
vote in favor of Woman Suffrage was small- 
est in those places where Miss Anthony and 
her associates made most earnest efforts in its 
behalf. Which shows that the more the ques- 
tion is discussed, the farther off the ‘‘revolu- 
tion’’ goes. ; 

If not true, please contradict it in the Wo- 
Yours, Joun Scares. 
Dove r, N, H. 

So far from the truth is this statement that 
Where 
most work was done most votes were obtain- 


precisely the contrary was the case. 


ed and vice versa, At the polls where women 


| were present to distribute tickets, the Suffrage 


pear to be mentioned only or mainly on ac- | 


count of their great age. They are, 

Mrs. Patience Bushee, of Swansey, R. L., 
aged 99 years, 10 1-2 months. 

Mrs. Sally Brown, the oldest resident of 
Fitchburg, aged 96. 

Mrs. Abigail Broadbent, at Wethersfield, 
Ct., aged 100 years and 8 months. 

Mrs. Sarah FE. Piper, a most distinguished 
lady of Concord, N.H., nearly 90 years of age. 

Mrs. Lydia Blankinship, of Marion, Mass., 
aged 100 years, 1 month and 11 days. 

Five more of these women in the list appear 
to be distinguished only or mainly because of 
their relationship, by blood or marriage, to 
some prominent man, as follows: 

Mrs. Sarah Spaulding, wife of Hon. John 
Spaulding, of Montpelier, Vt., aged 83. 

Mrs. G. I. Tapscott, grand-daughter of Gen- 
eral Arthur St. Clair of Revolutionary fame, 
at Hamilton, Ohio, aged 60. 

Mrs. General Wallbridge, at Mt. Pleasant, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Hannah Greeley, grand-daughter of 
Matthew Thornton one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Nashua, N. H., 
aged 77. 

Mrs. M. P. Blagden, wife of Rev. Dr. Blag- 
den, aged 63, 

Two women appear to be sufficiently known 
to warrant the mention simply of their names 
and the place of their death, the age not being 
mentioned in one case, viz.. 

Mrs. Anna C. Lovell, at her residence 
Cambridge, Mass. 


in 


Mrs. Ann Eliza Safford, residence in Bos- | 


ton, aged 71. 

Only four of the list are mentioned with any 
reference to what they have been or done. 
These are 

Miss Laura Alexander, formerly a member 
of the Boston Theater. 

Miss Abby D. Varney, matron of the Ho- 
meopathic Hospital, Boston, aged 49. 

Lydia Baxter, author of some of the most 
popular Sunday School hymns, New York, 
aged 65, 

Mrs. Sarah Ladd, a highly respected lady of 
Augusta, Me., aged 85, 

Probably the above were all good women, 
but we are forcibly reminded of Emerson’s re- 
mark concerning the fact that years are only 
noted when there is nothing else tonote. Who 
ever thought of writing of Alexander Von 
Humboldt as the man who lived almost a cen- 
tury, or of mentioning Mary Somerville as a 
woman of ninety! 

As for the distinction given to women by rea- 
son of their connection with some man of note, 
it savors a little too much of reflected light to 
suit an age in which women as well as men 
are called upon to work as individuals. Who 
would not spurn the mention of two women 
whom all reformers know and love, as “‘relicts’’ 
of James Mott and David Lee Child? albeit we 
cheerfully acknowledge these as noble and 
useful men, whom all true hearts delight to 
honor! 

The benevolent Mrs. Safford, and the schol- 
arly Mrs. Lovell, whose attainments have 
won great admiration, needed only the men- 
tion of their names, as in the same list was 
quietly given a name the world recognizes and 
his country viz., Charles Sumner, 
Washington, aged 68. To say that one is a 


honors, 








highly respected lady of any city is hardly a 


distinguishing obituary notice. 

The three women mentioned in reference to 
their avocations as actress, hospital-matron 
and hymn-writer are the only ones on the list 
about whom enough is said to enable one to see 
the work laid down, or the place vacated, by 
their departure. 
cize the list, or the pen that prepared it. 


But I do not write to criti- 
It is 
valuable as it is, and when women have the 


ballot and are *‘somebodies*’ therefore. they 


| lowing reduced rates. 


will not have to be distinguished because con- | 
nected wtth some man, however excellent he | 


may be, but will be mentioned in such a list, as 
men are mentioned, by the office they filled or 
the special work in which they were engaged, 
except in the instances where they are so wide- 
ly known and loved for themselves and their 
works’ sake that it will need nothing but the 
simple mention of their names to call them to 
mind as worthy of remembrance. 

It will be enough, some day—may it be far 
in the distant years !—to say or write the names 
of Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Maria 
Mitchell, Mary A. Livermore and others like 





them, to have every intelligent reader under- 





vote was largest of all. H. B. B. 





, 
DIED. 
ies 
In Roxbury, 4th inst, of typhoid pneumonia, at the 
residence of her daughter, Mrs, W. L. Garrison, Jr., 


Martha C., wife of David Wright, of Auburn, N. Y., 
aged 68. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Jan. 11, at 
3.30 rp. M., Miss Lucey Newhall will read a paper on 
“The Study of History as an incentive to a higher 
political life.”’ 


Moral Education Society. Friday, Jan 8, 
at 3 o'clock P. M., the Moral Educational Society 
will meet at No. 3, Tremont Place, second floor. 


Lectures.—There will be a Course of Lectures 
given under the auspices of the New England Wo- 
men’s Club, on occasional Wednesday afternoons at 
3 o'clock, at Meionaon (Lower Tremont Temple). 

Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens. “The River Nile,” (new 
lecture.) Jan. 20, 

Course tickets 32. Single tickets 50 cents. For 
sale at Club Rooms, 5 Tremont Place, Loring’s, Dit- 
son’s and at the Temple. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1875. 


A WEEKLY 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WOMAN, to her educa- 
tional, industrial, legal and political Equality, and 
especially to her RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE, 
Published Every Saturday by it» Propriec- 
tors in Boston, New York, Phila= 
delphia, Chicago and St. Louis. 

JULIA WARD Howe, Lucy Strong, HENRY B. 
BLACKWELL, Editors, T. W. HiGGinson and MARY 
A. LIVERMORE, Editorial Correspondents. 

Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tre- 
mont House, and second door from Beacon Street. 

Sr. Lovis AppReEss, Fanny Holy, 1512 Walnut St. 

New York Orrice Mary F. Davis, Agent, No. 24 
East Fourth St. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch Street. 

San FrRANcisco Orrice.—At H. Snow's Liberal 
and Reform Book Store, No. 319 Kearny Street, West 
side, between Pine and Bush, up one flight of stairs. 








NEWSPAPER. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tue WoMAN’s JouRNAL,—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the end- 
less host of individual whims and vagaries—who 
would pursue it with the same singleness of aim that 
marks the movement in England, and the temper- 
ance and other special reforms in this country, have 
established a weekly fan ye the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 

yublished in Boston aud Chicago, and edited by Mrs. 
i iecsmese, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell and Mr. T. W. Higginson, 
assisted by accomplished friends of the cause. The 
Woman's JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in 
appearance; While the variety and spirit of its arti- 
cles, and the dignity, self-respect, good-humor and 
earnestness of its tone, will show how profoundly 
mistaken are those who suppose that folly and ex- 
travagance are necessarily characteristic of the dis- 
cussion of the question. The JOURNAL is indispensa- 
ble to those who would truly understand the character 
of the movement and measure its progress.— Harper's 
Weekly. 


TERMS: 


$2.00 a year, in advance. Single copy 10 cents. 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on 
receipt of 321.00, 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

AGENTS WANTED, 
To obtain subscribers for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 perannum. Or we will send the Woman's 
JOURNAL for three mouths for 60 ets., of which the 
agent may retain 10 ets. Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers, 
Address, WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman's Journal Given With Other 
Publications. 


We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the publications named below, postpaid, at the fol- 








advance. 
Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal .. 89.50 
North American Review and Woman's Journal 





The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal... 6,00 
Harper's Monthly and Woman’s Journal .. 6.00 
Harper's Weekly and Woman's Journal........ 6.00 
Harper's Bazar and Woman's Journal.......... 6.) 
Old and New and Woman's Journal ........... 6.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal... 6.00 
Galaxy and Woman's Journal................... 6.00 





Seribner’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal ..... 6.00 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Jour. and Woman's Jour. 6.00 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Mag. and Woman's Jour. 6.00 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman's Journal... 5.25 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman's Journal.... 450 
Youth’s Companion and Woman's Journal .... 4.00 
The Nursery and Woman's Journal ............. 4.00 


The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journal.. 5.25 
The Agriculturist and Woman's Journal....... 4.00 


The subscriptions to these publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of anyof them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers 
great inducements over the regular rates. Send 
your orders as soon as convenient, that you may re- 
ceive the benefit of free numbers, premiums, ete. 
Adiiress THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 

Boston, MAss. 


Payment must be made in | 


DE. E. D. SPEAR, 


j OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 


713 Washington st., Boston, 


To the many who need the services of an experienc. 
ed, succesful physician, we would say consult Dr, E. 
D. SreAt, 80 much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice, 

Dr, Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. li—ly 
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“A thing of beauty is a joy torever,” 


The Best Polish in the World, 


~ 


STOVE POLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & ’73, 


For Beauty of Polish, Savin 





ot Labor, 
Freeness from ust, Darability and 
eangasan truly Unrivalled in any Coune 
rye 

Morse Bros., Proprietors 


CANTON, MASS. 
l4—ly 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 
PoOsTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly yin elubs 
of thirty or more, ouly 31, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N.Y. 2—ly 





5 y) per day. Agents wanted. All 
| to classes of working people of both 
|} sexes, Young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thauat anythingelse. We of- 
fer employment that will pay handsom: ly for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your address at once. Don't delay. Now is 
the time. Don't look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me. 2—ly 


ED 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemut- 
44h. ic.—All persons who contemplate making com- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo, P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-serenth edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost, 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates, Get the book, 2—ly 


re OOLD, OR SORE T 
, OR SORE THROAT 
BRONCHIAL =’ 
REQUIRES 


TROCHES 





A COUGII, 


IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION, 


—_ and should be checked. If al- 
COUGHS lowed to continue, 
pie IRRITATION OF THE LUNGS 


A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION, 


COLDS. 


Or an incurable lung disease is often 
the result. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


Having a direct influence on the parts, 
give immediate relief. For Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Consumptive and 
Throat Diseases, TROCHES are used 
with always good success. 


THE REWVARKABLE PROPERTIES OF 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


have been thoroughly tested since first 
introduced. The demand for them has 
steadily increased, and purely upon their 
own merits. 

ASTHMA ork PHTHISIC.—A spasmodic affection 
of the bronchial tubes, which are covered with a dry, 
tenacious phlegm. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
will, in some cases, give immediate relief. If of long 
standing, persevere with them—they will alleviate 
in time. 

CATARRH.—A form of CHronic THROAT Drs- 
FASE, consisting in inflammation, which begins be- 
hind and a litrle above the palate, and extends up 
into the nose. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” have 
proved very efficacious in this troublesome complaint. 

SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
will find Troches useful in clearing the 
voice when taken before singing or 
speaking, and relieving the throat after 
an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 


OWING to the good reputation and 
| popularity of the Troches, many worth- 
less and cheap imitations are offered. 





OBTAIN ONLY the genuine 


Brown's Bronchial Troches, 


which have proved their efficacy by 4 


test of many years. Sold Everywhere. 
1-2t 
P= ; ; 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT, 


Opens October 1st, and continues twenty weeks. 
Fees—Matriculation $19. Tuition free. Gradua- 
tion $30. 
N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies. 
For Circular address, Cc. B. PURVIS, M.D. 


No. 1118 13th Street, WashingtonD. ¢: 
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